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DIFFICULTIES OF NEGRO 
EDUCATION 


N NEW YORK CITY recently there were as many as five presi- 
dents of Negro colleges the same day seeking aid for their insti- 
tutions. This aspect of the education of the race registered upon 

the observer as it had never been driven home before. In most of 
their appeals these administrators were calling upon the same phi- 
lanthropists and the same boards. One wondered what these white 
benefactors thought of this long train of representatives of the needy 
who must carry their woes to another race. What was the effect of 
the rebuffs and disappointments on the presidents of these colleges 
themselves—how did it affect the spirit of these men? One worker 
of the race was in the city begging for another cause at the same time, 
but he appealed to Negroes. He had long since learned to be con- 
tent with the nickels and dimes which they can spare for his work. 

The returns from an appeal to the poor to help the poor are 
always meager. While raising among Negroes a hundred dollars 
one with the ear of the agencies directing the affairs of the race may 
raise thousands, but it comes at a great sacrifice. It would be so 
much better for their education if Negroes gave larger sums them- 
selves. And if one judged by the thousands of dollars which Ne- 
groes in New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Chicago, Washington 
and other large cities are daily pouring into the coffers of foreign and 
native merchants for liquor, finery and amusement, so much that 
these establishments have to transport their receipts to banks every 
morning in armored cars, one would conclude that Negroes have 
much which they might freely give to help themselves. 

Our educators have doubtless observed that it will require a 
long time to educate prosperous Negroes into the habit of sharing 
what they have with agencies for the uplift of the masses. Negroes 
are just like other people who have been poor so long that when they 
do reach the position of prosperity they must first surfeit themselves 
with the luxuries long desired; and in years to come when they have 
learned that these things do not count toward usefulness and ulti- 
mate happiness they will be sufficiently sobered up to see and appre- 
ciate the verities of life. An institution in need of money cannot 
wait for this millennium and must provide in some way to meet im- 
mediate demands. Hence comes the daily appeal to philanthropists. 

A generation ago when Howard University undertook a re- 
construction of its system one friend suggested that a special effort 
be made to interest the outstanding philanthropists in the institu- 
tion. The Federal Government at that time was appropriating only 
$100,000 a year to the support of the school and that item was often 
held up on a point of order by some antagonist to the education of 


the Negro. When this modicum was granted, moreover, certain 
(Continued on page 106) 
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EQUALITY BEFORE THE LAW 


By C. G. Woopson 


HE present war has empha- 
sized the necessity of and to 
some extent the conformity 
with the democratic principle of 
equality before the law. In some 
parts of the North and throughout 
the Lower South there has never 
been any thought of considering 
the Negro as equal of others before 
the law. Negroes in those parts 
have always been considered as a 
criminal class. When charged with 
crime Negroes have been condemned 
before they are granted a hearing. 
In other words, the procedure has 
been just the reverse of the demo- 
eratic principle that a man must be 
considered as innocent until he is 
proved to.be guilty. The Negro in 
the backwards parts of this coun- 
try has been considered guilty and 
has had to prove that he is inno- 
cent. This is the revival or the sur- 
vival of what is called personality 
of law—the right of the conqueror, 
the enslaver in this case, to make 
whatever laws he desires for the 
control of his victims, while insist- 
ing on the most modern law in 
eases in which he is personally 
concerned. 

The law of bondage in this coun- 
try was so worked out. The Euro- 
pean economic imperialists have 
earried out the same idea in gov- 
erning the natives in their depen- 
dencies. They have one law for the 
conqueror and another law for the 
conquered and separate and dis- 
tinct courts with different rules of 
procedure for the two tribunals. 
By what is called the right of ex- 
traterritoriality the overpowering 
nations have even forced weaker 
nations to recognize within their 
domain special courts for the trial 
of their citizens in cases of viola- 
tions of the law. In short, they have 
enforced throughout the world the 
recognition of one law for the white 
man and another for those not 
white. They do not consider all 
men equal before the law by which 
they are governed. 

The Negroes of the United States 


and many of the natives subject to 
the conquering hosts have become 
sufficiently learned in the law to 
see the injustice of this inequality. 
While the victims of the inequali- 
ties in the dispensation of justice 
suffer from burdens which others 
do not have to bear, they must car- 
ry all the other burdens imposed on 
citizens in general. They must 
pay the same tax, and sometimes a 
larger tax than those so highly fa- 
vored, must bare their breast to the 
missiles of the invading foe of the 
country, and must die to maintain 
its honor. A long time ago when 
wars were fought on the old order 
and at a distance the regular stand- 
ing armies with a few recruits from 
the privileged class could settle the 
issues without the participation 
of the victims of their exploitation. 
The recent annihilation of distance 
and the mechanization of warfare, 
however, have changed the national 
and international aspects, and ev- 
eryone in a country these days 
must be held responsible for some 
important service in maintaining 
the defense of his nation. The 
British Empire, which has ever re- 
fused to arm natives for service in 
international conflicts, has had to 
change its course somewhat, and 
had not the United States Govern- 
ment come to its rescue the change 
of attitude would be more in evi- 
dence. Of course, the British Em- 
pire understands that men who 
have bled in battle and left their 
comrades to die on foreign fields 
will demand full freedom at home; 
and, having learned to fight, they 
may be prompted to take the war 
path to realize this dream. 

In the United States fears of 
this change in the minds of Negro 
men in the service are frequently 
expressed, and Negro-baiting poli- 
ticians of the Lower South are 
talking, fuming, and fretting about 
it. They are not so much worried 
about winning the war. Their chief 
concern, they say, is that the Negro 
may become a citizen of the United 


States with access to all the gifts of 
the nation. In the upper South 
and almost throughout the North, 
however, the thinking white citizens 
have reached the conclusion that 
this country should now break 
away from hypocrisy and treat all 
men as equals. 

One of the important changes 
now emphasized is the crying need 
for justice in the courts. The Ne- 
gro must not be condemned before 
he is tried—legally lynched. He 
must not be condemned by forced 
confessions — by such ordeals as 
threatening and beating until he 
says he has committed the crime 
whether or not he has done so. The 
Negro must not be tried by a mob 
court —a court assembled on the 
day of his arrest and surrounded 
by a mob ready to lynch him, if the 
court does not condemn him to 
death in the few minutes given to 
such a farcical trial. A Negro must 
not be condemned by a court in 
which members of his race are ex- 
cluded from the jury. The courts 
in recent years have had to take 
this position for the simple reason 
that such was the operation of our 
so-called law in most parts of the 
United States. Of this medieval 
way of doing things in a country 
called a democracy most Americans 
have become so ashamed that they 
demand a change to save the good 
name of the nation and to increase 
our prestige as a nation in the van- 
guard of the progress of the world. 

These decisions of the courts are 
not exactly new. Some of them 
have been handed down by judges 
from time to time in the propor- 
tion as they have become ashamed 
of their failure to interpret prop- 
erly the laws and the constitution 
of the country. The most impor- 
tant of these decisions, however, 
have come recently as we have tried 
to face the world as a democracy— 
something which we have not hith- 
erto tried to be. The opinions of 
the judges have tended to reflect 
the opinion of the majority of the 
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thinking element who have become 
disgusted with undemocratic prac- 
tices in the backward parts of this 
country. These opinions have been 
reenforced by the Negroes them- 
selves not only by agitative meth- 
ods but by glorious achievement in 
the defense of the nation in this 
crisis, The record of the Negro on 
both land and sea in this conflict 
has been up to the standard of the 
unselfish service which the race has 
always rendered its native land. 

The attitude in favor of the Ne- 
ero has been softened, too, by oth- 
ers contrasting these sacrifices with 
the meager gains in the full recog- 
nition of the Negro as a citizen. 
When they read in one column of 
the newspaper that the first United 
States soldier to fall in the defense 
of the Philippines was a Negro and 
in the next that an innocent suspect 
was lynched by a mob in Sikeston, 
Missouri, men of sound mind begin 
to reflect. When they see that a 
Negro came to the rescue and saved 
from drowning most of the crew on 
a sinking ship in the icy waters of 
Alaska and died from pneumonia 
as a result of that exposure men be- 
gin to think that the jimerow is 
not the proper reward for that 
hero. When one sees reported the 
Negro woman who died at the front 
to relieve the suffering soldiers and 
learns at the same time that a Ne- 
gro WAC has been imprisoned and 
held for the grand jury in Missis- 
sippi for riding in the coach with 
her white WAC companion, he 
must wonder what we are fighting 
for and what he may expect from 
our medieval tribalism. 

In thus trying to maintain the 
right to advance segregation as an 
institution sacred and inviolate and 
at the expense of everything else 
worth having, the Negro-baiting 
area has invited attack on their 
strongholds and have made their 
ease weaker. They have not lost 
their hold in the Lower South, but 
in the other parts of the country 
they are standing on _ sinking 
ground. How long the most back- 
ward parts will continue their 
course will depend mainly upon 
time. Those in control show that 
they are beyond redemption, and 








the improvement of that area must 
await a new generation. 

These changes in attitudes are 
best reflected in the courts. In the 
final analysis the courts say what 
the law is. The State Legislatures 
and the Congress of the United 
States may make laws, and the ex- 
eeutives may enforce them, but the 
courts have to say whether or not 
these enactments are really law and 
what they mean, In a sense courts 
make laws themselves, for they de- 
clare laws unconstitutional and 
other laws to suit the courts must 
be made. Often courts ignore sound 
laws because they do not want them 
in operation, 

It is encouraging to Negroes to 
hear now and then of a decision in 
their favor based upon some law 
which has until recently fallen al- 
most into disuse. The law has been 
on hand all the time. In fact, there 
are sufficient laws already enacted 
to guarantee the Negro every po- 
litical, social, and economic right 
under the sun; but the trouble has 
been that the judges in our courts 
have not had the courage to apply 
the law in protecting the Negro in 
the enjoyment of rights secured to 
others. The judges have either 
evaded the issue or flatly denied 
that the constitution and laws mean 
what they actually say. 

During recent years, however, 
some judges have chosen the right 
road and have decided to adminis- 
ter justice regardless of race, creed, 
color. Even in the Lower South one 
hears occasionally that a white man 
has been punished at least a little 
for killing a Negro. The custom in 
the backward parts is to regard the 
life of a Negro as worthless and to 
find some grounds for acquitting a 
white man charged with taking his 
life. One hears now and then of 
administering light punishment to 
a white man charged with raping a 
colored woman. Until recently the 
courts of the backward section re- 
fused to grant that a Negro woman 
had any virtue and therefore could 
not be considered as having been 
raped even when shown beyond the 
shadow of a doubt that the white 
culprit had forced her to yield. 
Still lingering in the minds of 
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the judges undergoing change is 
the thought that one penalty should 
apply to the Negro offender and a 
different penalty to the white crimi- 
nal charged with the same offense. 
But the fact that some change is 
taking place there augurs well for 
the day when all citizens will be 
considered equal before the law. 
The change cannot come about sud- 
denly, for human nature is not . 
capable of such spontaneous right- 
about-face. Man, in a sense, is the 
slave to custom. He will do tomor- 
row what he does today—what he 
has been doing for generations; 
and he will change slowly only, and 
and then only under great pressure 
in the other direction. 

One promising sign that some 
day this country will take a firm 
stand for equality before the law is 
the recent decrease in the number 
of lynchings. Only two of such 
horrible crimes were reported for 
the entire country in 1944. Per- 
sons now living remember when the 
number thus disposed of annually 
seldom fell below a hundred and 
often amounted to twice that num- 
ber. The American people here 
and there had the idea that the 
laws of the country were not in- 
tended for Negroes, that Negroes 
straying from the prescribed path 
should be disposed by the mob 
without trial, These mobs did not 
refrain from their murderous pas- 
time even when it was often proved 
that they had taken the lives of in- 
nocent Negroes. The lawless ele- 
ment found satisfaction in the fact 
that the lynching itself, whether of 
the innocent or the guilty, was suf- 
ficiently terrifying to frighten oth- 
er Negroes into their place and to 
make them stay there. In that 
way, then, the mobsters insisted 
that they had rendered the public a 
distinet service. 

The passing of lynch laws natu- 
rally leaves place for the operation 
of the laws enacted by the states 
and by the Federal Government. 
The country is ceasing to counte- 
nance all sorts of irregularities 
when inflicted solely upon the Ne- 
groes. Such license granted the 
mob has led to disregard for the 
(Continued un page 119) 
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SLAVE 


I 
‘““HOW MUCH, GENTLEMEN? 
BID UP! BID UP!’” 
AUCTION SALES 
This Day 
By Dickinson, Hill & Co., Auctioneers 


10 NEGROES—will be sold by us, 
this morning at 10 o’clock, 
10 likely negroes. 
Dickinson, Hill & Co., Aucts. 


DULL, narrow, silent street, 
A turning off to the left and 
terminating in a similar 
cross street. <A red flag projecting 
from the door of a large office or 
shop with two windows and on the 
flag pinned a piece of paper an- 
nouncing the articles to be sold: a 
woman and three children, three 
young women, four men, a middle- 
aged woman, and a little boy. A 
few people lounging about with 
cigars. 

There is no shelving or counters 
inside the shop. The interior is a 
long and empty room, dismal look- 
ing, not well swept, with a low 
rough timbered ceiling supported 
in the center by two wooden pil- 
lars, square, filthy, rough hewn, 
and whittled. The only furniture 
is a desk at one of the windows, a 
platform three feet high with two 
steps to it from the floor, two 
benches to seat forty or fifty per- 
sons, a stove,.and some sort of 
sereen. Thumbmarked handbills 
advertising ‘‘Negro Clothing,’’ 
‘‘Servants’ Wear,’’ ‘‘Negro Blan- 
kets’’ and other articles of servile 
apparel for sale by various mer- 
chants in the town are pasted on 
the walls. One merchant named 
Levy who has a clothing store for 
Negroes in the basement of the city 
hotel and makes a specialty of sup- 
plying clothes for just such occa- 
sions ‘‘particularly solicits the at- 
tention of traders bringing their 
servants to the city for hire or 
sale.’’ Floors and walls are be- 
fouled by tobacco juice. The whole 


1The contributor of this article is an 
instructor in the City College of New 
York. 


2Though I have presented the follow- 





AUCTIONS AND JAILS 


By Oscar SHERWIN! 


place has a dilapidated appearance. 
From the back window can be seen 
a ruinous court yard beyond which 
in a hollow stands a shabby brick 
house on which the word Jail is in- 
scribed in large black letters on a 
white ground. 


The audience is standing or sit- 
ting on forms in different parts of 
the room. Some are near the fire 
on the right hand side, others 
around the iron stove in the mid- 
dle. There is a typical Southern 
gentleman in the crowd, wearing 
formal chin whiskers, a large hat, a 
long black coat, a low cut waist- 
coat, heavy gold seals, and carry- 
ing a gold headed cane. A Georgia 
fast young man with pantaloons 
hitched in his boots, his velvet cap 
dragged jauntily over to one side, 
keeps packing his cheek full of to- 
bacco which he bites from a huge 
plug that resembles an old bit of a 


ing two sections in narrative form, the 
incidents related are substantiated in 
fact. The books listed below have been 
used in the preparation of this article: 
Bancroft, Frederic, Slave-trading in the 
Old South, Baltimore, Md., 1931; Cham- 
bers, William, Things as They Are in 
America, Philadelphia, Pa., 1854; Cham- 
bers, William, American Slavery and 
Colour, London, 1857; Coleman, Mrs. 
George P. (Mary Haldane Begg), Vir- 
ginia Silhouettes, Richmond, Va., 1934; 
Goodell, William, Slavery and Anti- 
Slavery, New York, 1853; Hart, Albert 
Bushnell, Editor, American History Told 
by Contemporaries, Vols. III and IV, 
New York, . 1901-1902; Hart, Albert 
Bushnell, Slavery and Abolition, New 
York, 1906; Lincoln, Abraham, Writings, 
edited by Arthur B. Lapsley, V, New 
York, 1906; Morrison, Samuel Eliot, The 
Oxford History of the United States, 2 
vols., London, 1928; Olmsted, Frederick 
Law, A Journey in the Seaboard Slave 
States, 2 vols., New York, 1904; Red- 
path, James, The Roving Editor, New 
York, 1859; Rhodes, James Ford, His- 
tory of the United States, 7 vols., New 
York, 1902-1907; Thompson, Mortimer, 
Great Auction Sale of Slaves at Savan- 
nah, Ga., March 2 & 3, 1859. Reported 
for the Tribune, New York, American 
Anti-Slavery Society, 1859; Weld, Charles 
R., A Vacation Tour in the United States 
and Canada, London, 1855; Bremer, 
Frederika, The Homes of the New World, 
Translated by Mary Howitt, 2 vols., New 
York, 1853; Stowe, Harriet Beecher, Un- 
cle Tom’s Cabin, Boston, 1929; Turner, 
Lorenzo D., Anti-Slavery Sentiment in 
American Literature Prior to 1865, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1929. 





. any signs of resistance. 


rusty wagon tire. There are some 
buyers among the audience, but 
most are small farmers, drovers, or 
horse traders—unkempt gaunt 
white idlers with much curiosity 
and no cash. They smoke, whittle, 
swear, and profusely expectorate- 

When there are about forty or 
fifty present, the lots are ushered 
in from the neighboring jail. No 
whips or chains or handcuffs, or 
any other symbol of office, are vis- 
ible. None are required. All lots 
take their seats along the two long 
forms near the stove. None shows 
Nor do 
any utter a word. Their manner is 
that of perfect humility and resig- 
nation. Everything is considered 
as a matter of course. 

They are clean and alert, the 
women rigged out in clean white 
pinafores, the men in gray woolen 
coats, pants, waistcoats, colored 
cotton neckcloths, and stout shoes. 

‘This way, gentlemen, this way 
—sale’s "bout to begin —sale’s 
*bout to begin—gentlemen wishin’ 
to buy, please step into the room 
inside,’’ shouts a mulatto to the 
loungers outside. 

All having assembled and the 
lots having taken their seats, a gen- 
eral examination of the slaves’ re- 
spective merits begins. Buyers 
pull their mouths open to see their 
teeth, pinch their arms and legs to 
find out how muscular they are, 
walking them up and down to de- 
tect any signs of lameness, making 
them stop and bend in different 
ways that they may be certain 
there is no concealed rupture or 
wound. Hands are opened and 
shut and looked at inside and out. 
Backs and buttocks are scrutinized 
for welts that heavy blows with a 
whip usually leave. Necks are 
rubbed or pinched to detect any 
soreness or lumps. Eyesight and 
hearing are tested. In addition the 
slaves are supplied with scores of 
questions: ‘‘How old are you?’’ 
‘“What can you do?’’ ‘‘ Who raised 
you?’’ ‘‘Why are you sold?’’ 
‘* Anything wrong with you?’’ All 
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such inquiries are made with equal 
freedom whether the slave is man, 
woman, boy, or girl. There is no 
roughness in making the examina- 
tions — no coarse or domineering 
language is used. The slaves calmly 
submit without protest. When 
sears or signs of disease are found, 
there are significant nods, and an 
exchange of knowing glances. 

Buyers examine the hands, arms, 
legs, busts, and teeth of the women. 
Searching questions are put re- 
specting their age and whether they 
have had any children. If they re- 
ply in the negative, their bosoms 
are handled. Their frocks are se- 
eured in the back by hooks or eyes 
so that it is an easy matter to go to 
the women and unhook their 
dresses and examine their backs for 
any signs of flogging. Such signs 
make a woman unsalable. One 
trader, suspicious of a diseased 
condition, takes a woman upstairs 
into a private room, where she is 
subjected to a physical examina- 
tion. Another takes a pretty mu- 
latto by the chin and opens her 
mouth to see the state of her gums 
and teeth with no more ceremony 
than if she were a horse. 

‘*Well, Colonel,’’ remarks a 
trader to the Southern gentleman, 
**T seen you looking sharp at Shoe- 
maker Bill’s Sally. Going to buy 
her?’’ 

‘*Well, Mayor, I think not,’’ re- 
plies the Colonel. ‘‘Sally’s a good, 
big, strapping gal, and can do a 
heap o’ work, but it’s five years 
since she had any children. She’s 
done breeding, I reckon.”’ 

When sufficient time for the ex- 
amination of the lots has been 
given, the auctioneetr leaves his 
desk and desires his assistant to 
bring up the first lot. Buyers light 
their cigars and get ready their 
pencils and catalogues—a numeri- 
eal list with the name of the slave, 
followed by his or her age, the kind 
and quality of work performed, 
and any physical defects. The auc- 
tioneer, a handsome person, takes 
his place with one foot on an old 
deal chair with a broken back and 
the other raised on the somewhat 
more elevated block. The assistant 
leads the first lot, a woman and 


three children, to the block which 
he helps her to mount. There she 
stands with an infant at her breast 
and one of her girls at each side. 
‘Well, gentlemen,’’ begins the 
auctioneer, ‘‘here is a capital wo- 
man and her three children, all in 
good health—what do you say for 
them? Give me an offer. (Nobody 
speaks.) I put up the whole lot at 
840 dollars. Will no one advance 
upon that? <A very extraordinary 
bargain, gentlemen. A fine, healthy 
baby. Hold it up. (The mulatto 
assistant goes to the first step of 
the block, takes the baby from the 
woman’s breast, and holds it aloft 
with one hand, so as to show that 
it is a veritable sucking baby.) 
That will do. A woman, still young, 
and three children, all for 850 dol- 


lars. An advance, if you please, 
gentlemen. (A voice bids 860.) 


Thank you, sir, 860; anyone bids 
more? (A second voice says 870; 
and so on the bidding goes as far as 
890 dollars, when it stops.) That 
won’t do, gentlemen. I cannot take 
such a low price. (After a pause, 
addressing the mulatto.) She may 
go down.’’ Down from the block 
the woman and her children are 
therefore conducted by the assis- 
tant and, as if nothing occurred, 
they calmly resume their seats by 
the stove. 

The next lot brought forward is 
one of the men. The mulatto, beck- 
oning to him with his hand, re- 
quests him to come behind the can- 
vas screen which is standing near 
the back window. The man rises 
and, placing himself behind the 
screen, is ordered to take off his 
clothes, which he does without a 
word of remonstranece. About a 
dozen gentlemen crowd to the spot 
while the fellow is stripping him- 
self, and as soon as he stands on 
the floor bare from top to toe, a 
most rigorous scrutiny of his per- 
son begins. His clear black skin, 
back and front, is viewed all over 
for sores from disease. There is no 
part of his body left unexamined. 
He is told to open and shut his 
hands, asked if he can pick cotton, 
and every tooth in his head is seru- 
pulously looked at. The investiga- 


tion at an end, he is ordered to 
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. dress himself, and having done so, 


requested to walk to the block. 

The ceremony of offering him for 
competition is gone through as be- 
fore, but no one bids. Two other 
men, after undergoing similar ex- 
aminations behind the screen, are 
also put up, but with the same re- 
sult. Nobody will bid for them, 
and all are sent back to their seats. 
The fifth article, a young girl, is 
not sold. So also with the others. 
It seems as if the company has con- 
spired not to buy anything there 
that day. The auctioneer, a little 
out of temper from his want of suc- 
cess, walks off to his desk, and the 
affair so far is at an end. 

‘““This way, gentlemen — this 
way,’’ is heard from a voice out- 
side, and all the company imme- 
diately hies off to a second estab- 
lishment. ‘‘This way, gentlemen— 
this way, down the street, if you 
please.’’ 

The second establishment has a 
greater assortment of lots, the buy- 
ers are favorably impressed with 
their examinations, and trading is 
brisk. 

The catalogue lists— 

Watty, 7, prime boy 


2. Abel, 19, cotton, prime young man 
3. Sam, 20, prime ploughman 

4. Peter Fox, 35, body servant 

5. Linda, 25, cotton, prime young 


woman 
6. Allen Jeffrey, 46, rice hand and saw- 
yer in steam mill 
7. Adam, 24, rice, prime man 
8. Minda, 18, a likely girl with her in- 
fant, aged 7 
9. Sammy, 24, house servant, coachman, 
painter, ete. 
10. Marlow, 50, good carpenter 
11. Cassander, 35, cotton hand, has fits 
12. Charlotte, 30, a likely woman, good 
cook, washer 
13. Betsy, 20, cotton, prime girl 
14. Shorum, 16, smart boy 
15. Sarah, 19, seamstress 
16. Judy, 11, cotton, prime girl 
17. Fanny, 50, seamstress 
18. Lucey, 17, cotton, prime girl 
19. Scipio, Jacob, 35, good carpenter 
20. Anson, 49, rice, ruptured, one eye 
21. Violet, 52, rice, sick 
22. Pompey, 31, rice, lame in one foot 
23. Doreas, 17, cotton, prime young 
woman 
24. Joe, Doreas’s babe and the only 
member of her family present, 3 
months 
25. May, 23, 
children 
26. Edith, 25, likely woman, 3 children 


A boy is put up. ‘‘Come along, 
my man—jump up; there’s a good 
boy !’’ says the auctioneer, a bulky 


fine woman with three 
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and respectable 
with a gold chain and bunch of 
seals. ‘‘Now, gentlemen,’’ he says, 
putting his hand on the shoulder of 
the boy, ‘‘here is a very fine boy, 
seven years of age, warranted 
sound—what do you say for him? I 

put him up at 500—500 dollars 
' (speaking quickly, his right hand 
raised up and coming down on the 
open palm of his left)—500 dol- 
lars. Nonsense! Just look at him. 
See how high he is. (He draws the 
lot in front of him and shows that 
the little.fellow’s head comes up to 
his breast.) You see, he is a fine, 
tall, healthy boy. Look at his 
hands.”’ 

Several step forward and cause 
the boy to open and shut his hands. 
The hands and mouth having given 
satisfaction, an advance is made to 
570, then to 580 dollars. 

‘*Gentlemen, that is a very poor 
price for a boy of this size. (Ad- 
dressing the lot.) Go down, my 
boy, and show them how you can 
run.”’ 

The boy, seemingly happy to do 
as he is bid, goes down from the 
block and runs smartly across the 
floor several times, the eyes of 
everyone in the room following 
him. 

**Now that will do. Get up again. 
(The boy mounts the biock, the 
steps being rather deep for his 
short legs, but the auctioneer kind- 
ly lends him a hand.) Come, gen- 
tlemen, you see this isa first rate 
lot. (590—600—610—620—630 
dollars are bid.) I will sell him for 
630 dollars. (Right hand coming 
down on left.) Last call. 630 dol- 
lars once—630 dollars, twice. (A 
pause; hand sinks) Gone!’’ 

The boy having descended, a man 
is desired to come forward, and af- 
ter the usual scrutiny behind the 
screen, takes his place on the block. 

**Well, now, gentlemen,’’ says 
the auctioneer, ‘‘here is a right 
prime lot. Look at this man; strong, 
healthy,. able-bodied ; could not be 
a better hand for field work. He 
ean drive a wagon or anything. 
What do you say for him? I offer 
the man at the low price of 800 dol- 
lars. He is well worth 1200 dollars. 
Come, make an advance, if you 
please. 800 said for the man. (A 


looking person | 


bid.) Thank you; 810 dollars—810 
dollars—810 dollars (several bids) 
— 820—830— 850— 860—-going at 
860—going. Gentlemen, this is far 
below his value. A strong boned 
man, fit for any kind of heavy 
work. Just take a look at him. 
(Addressing the lot): Walk down. 
(The lot dismounts, and walks 
from one side of the shop to the 
other. When about to reascend the 
block, a gentleman who is smoking 
a cigar examines his mouth with 
his fingers. The lot resumes his 
place.) Pray, gentlemen, be quick,’’ 
continues the auctioneer. ‘‘I must 
sell him, and 860 dollars are only 
bid for the man—860 dollars—(a 
fresh run of bids to 975 dollars)— 
975 dollars, going at 975. (A bid.) 
990 dollars—990 dollars—990 dol- 
lars——’”’ 

‘“‘Damn it,’’ says a spectator, 
‘‘how niggers has riz.”’ 

‘“Onee 990 dollars, twice (look- 
ing slowly around to see if all are 
done), 990 dollars, going—going— 
(hand drops) gone!’’ 

The third lot is started at $850 
and sold for $1050. One girl is 
knocked down for $675. Scars from 
the whip damage the sale of lot 
number 6; he brings only $460. 
But for these marks he would have 
brought 800 dollars or more. The 
next article disposed of is a prime 
young man, 24 years_old, with an 
intelligent face. He is sold for 
1000 dollars, ‘‘A prime field hand! 
Just look at him—good natured, 
well tempered; no marks, nary a 
sign of bad about him; 900—only 
950 dollars for him. Why, it’s 
quite ridiculous! 950 dollars. I 
can’t rally. (A bid.) That’s good. 
Thank you, sir—1000 dollars bid— 
1000 dollars for this most useful 
hand.’’ The Negro is knocked 
down, paid for, and taken away. 

Some of the lots are regarding 
the sale with indifference, never 


‘ making a motion save to turn from 


one side to the other at the word 
of the auctioneer, and then when 
the sale is accomplished stepping 
down from the block without car- 
ing to cast even a look at the buyer. 
Others, again, strain their eyes 
with eager glances from one buy- 
er to another as the bidding goes 
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on. One boasts—‘‘I’z an ee-leben 
hundred dol-lah niggah, I iz.’’ 

Lot number 15 is a good looking 
girl, gaily dressed, her hair adorned 
with ribbons, who, according to her 
statement, is 19 years old and is 
skillful in the use of her needle. 
‘*Can you make shirts?’’ is the 
question put to her by a dozen men. 
‘*Yes,’’ she replies, ‘‘and wash 
them too.’’ The auctioneer expa- 
tiates at great length on the excel- 
lent qualities of this ‘‘prime lot’’ 
for which he expects 1000 dollars 
at least. He obtains more—she is 
knocked down for 1005 dollars. 

When women are on the block, 
the auctioneer often indulges in 
broad himor. ‘‘Show your neck, 
Betsy! There’s a breast for you! 
Good for a round dozen before she’s 
done childbearing.’’ A seventeen 
year old girl Lucy is put up— 
‘*Here, gentlemen, is a fine girl for 
sale; how much for her? Gentle- 
men, she will be a fortune for any- 
one who buys her that wants to 
raise niggers. Bid up, gentlemen, 
bid up! Fine girl, very hearty, 
good health, only seventeen years 
old. She’s worth 1500 dollars to 
anyone who wants to raise niggers. 
Here’s her mother; she’s had nine 
children ; the rest of them are sold. 
How much, gentlemen—how much ? 
Bid up! Bid up!”’ 

Anson and Violet, chattels 20 
and 21, are sold for $250 each, 
both being old, and Anson being 
down in the catalogue as ruptured 
and as having one eye. Violet is 
sold as being sick. Her disease is 
consumption, which gives rise to 
the following conversation between 
two buyers— 

**Cheap gal, that, Mayor.’’ 

**Don’t think so. They may talk 
about her being sick; it’s no easy 
sickness she’s got. She’s got con- 
sumption, and the man that buys 
her’ll have to be doctorin’ her all 
the time, and she’ll die in less than 
three months. I won’t have any- 
thing to do with her—don’t want 
any half-dead niggers about me.’’ 

The slave porter now enters with 
a woman followed by two little 
children, three and four years old, 
and carrying a third still younger 
in her arms. She is a remarkably 
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handsome mulatto and her children 
nearly white are fair. Her story 
is brief: she is not married, and her 
master, whose mistress she was, 
willed that she be sold with his 
children. All attempts at extract- 
ing further information are met by 
a scornful refusal to divulge aught 
of her past life, and when her soft 
hands and bosom on which her in- 
fant is resting are examined, her 
eyes flash fire. Followed by her 
two little children who cling to her 
dress like seared lambs, she ascends 
the platform and the auctioneer 
continues his business. He sets a 
high price on the woman and her 
children, declaring that he expects 
2500 dollars for the lot. The first 
bid is 800 dollars. Languid bid- 
dings succeed until the amount 
reaches 900 dollars. The woman is 
then ordered down and, followed 
by her little children, made to 
walk up and down the room. On 
resuming her place on the platform, 
biddings become a little brisker, 
but as no eloquence on the part of 
the auctioneer can raise them above 
1000 dollars, the lot is withdrawn. 
Buyers and planters, so the trav- 
eler is informed, have a strong 
aversion against purchasing white 
children for they always arouse an 
uncomplimentary suspicion. If, on 
the other hand, the children were 
girls of 14 or 16 years of age, it 
would be different. 

Lot 26 is a fine looking woman 
about twenty-five years old, also 
with three children. One of the 
traders asks her what is the matter 
with her eyes. Wiping away the 
tears, she replies—‘‘I ’spose I have 
been erying.’’ ‘‘Why do you ery?’’ 
‘Because I have left my man be- 
hind, and his master won’t let him 
come along.’’ ‘‘Oh, if I buy you, I 
will furnish you with a better hus- 
band, or man as you ¢all him, than 
your old one.’’ ‘‘I don’t want any 
better and won’t have any other as 
long as he lives.’’ ‘‘Oh, but you 
will, though, if I buy vou.”’ ‘‘No, 
Massa, God helping me, I never 
will.’’ Some intimate questions 
are put to her, all of which, after 
a little hesitation, she answers. But 
when asked if she can turn out a 
child a year, she replies, ‘‘No, 


Massa, I never have any more and 
I sorry I got these.’’ 

She is the last of the slaves of- 
fered and as soon as she is sold, 
someone cries out, ‘‘This way, gen- 
tlemen!’’ Then nearly the entire 
company follows him to a neigh- 
boring trader’s, where there is an- 
other lot waiting to be sold.-And so 
the buyers and spectators go from 
place to place until the different 
supplies for the day’s auctions are 
disposed of. 

Randolph of Roanoke called 
Whittier’s ‘‘Farewell of a Vir- 
ginia Slave Mother’’ with its 
haunting refrain—‘‘Gone, gone, 
sold and gone,’’ ete., mere abolition 
cant. Yet when he who had listened 
to Patrick Henry, Clay, Calhoun, 
Webster, was asked to name the 
greatest orator he had ever heard 
the old Virginian snapped out— 


**A slave. She was a mother, and 
her rostrum was the _ auction 
block.’’ 


II 
**T COULD A TALE UNFOLD.”’ 


Duke between Payne and West 
Streets. A retired quarter in the 
southern part of the city of Alex- 
andria. A dwelling house of brick, 
three stories high and opening di- 
rectly on the street. Grated win- 
dows and a high whitewashed wall 
surrounding the yard. Over the 
door is the concise but sufficient 
sign— 


FRANKLIN & ARMFIELD 


It is midday and excessively 
warm. The windows are thrown 
wide open to admit the air. 

The curious traveler anxiously 
knocks at the door and inquires for 
Mr. Armfield. In a few moments 
Mr. Armfield comes forward from 
the yard in the rear of the build- 
ing and invites the guest into his 
parlor. He is a man of fine personal 
appearance, engaging and graceful 
in manners. The traveler explains 
frankly his object in visiting him, 
accompanying the statement with 
the request that he be allowed to 
see his establishment. Mr. Arm- 
field does not fear honest and gen- 
tlemanly curiosity. He readily 
complies with the request. He in- 
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vites the caller to step to the side- 
board and have some refreshments 
—at least a glass of madeira or 
sherry or a pungent frost julep. 
Then he summons a cicerone with 
keys, directing him to accompany 
the visitor to every part of the 
establishment. 

After the grated iron door, se- 
eured by bolts and padlocks, is 
opened, the visitor is conducted 
from the yard back of Mr. Arm- 
field’s dwelling into another yard 
or court covered on one side and 
surrounded by the high white- 
washed wall. This is the pen for 
male slaves. About sixty are here, 
a few boys and nearly all others 
young men. They talk and laugh 
as they stand about and amuse 
themselves by some sport. Rem- 
nants on a long table indieate an 
abundance of clean, wholesome, 
though plain, food. The slaves 
seem to be fairly clean and well 
dressed, the exceptions being those 
Negroes too recently purchased to 
have benefited by the change. 

Near the yard is a similar one 
containing about forty female 
slaves, much like the others. There 
is only one mother with an infant. 
Except a few who have been weep- 
ing, the women have a general air 
of contentment. 

Convenient to both pens is a 
clean and well arranged kitchen. 
Then a tailor’s shop where two 
suits for each slave are made pre- 
paratory to the long journey and 
faraway sale. Their clothes are 
substantial. Outside these slave 
quarters, but a distinct part of the 
establishment, are to be seen sev- 
eral tents, wagons, horses, and 
other equipment waiting for the 
quota of slaves to be completed be- 
fore starting overland for Natchez. 
In a corner of the yard is a hospi- 
tal, but as only young and healthy 
Negroes are bought, it is little used. 
Next to both yards, there is a long 
two story building where all the 
slaves are locked up at night. They 
are also chained if there is any 
suspicion of an attempt to escape. 
Blankets are lying in the sun near 
the grated doors and windows. The 
general aspect of the place suggests 

(Continued on page 106) 
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TWO NEGRO CONGRESSMEN 


Pr [ aes most significant recent 
development in politics for 
the Negro is to have elected 

to the Congress of the United 

States two members of their race in 

1944—William L. Dawson of IIli- 

nois and A. Clayton Powell, Jr., of 

New York. Oscar De Priest 

achieved the unusual distinction in 

1928 in demonstrating that after 

an absence since George White left 

that body in 1901 the Negro could 
come back to show that his race 
is still a factor in politics. Ar- 
thur W. Mitchell set the unusual 
precedent that a Negro could be 
elected to that body even by the 
Democratic Party, the majority of 
members of which had, until that 
time, gloried in Negro-baiting. The 
very presence of a Negro Democrat 
in that body tended to soften the 
attitude of the antagonistic leaders 


of that affiliation and to disarm the, 


attackers of the Negro race, all ex- 
cept Rankin, who is impossible. 

The coming of two Negroes to 
this national legislature in 1945 
marks an epoch in the history of 
the Negro in America. Not only 
may a Negro be elected to Con- 
gress but a number of them may 
become representatives in this body 
if the Negroes in other centers will 
combine their strength with the 
liberal- forces in politics. Little 
headway in this direction has been 
made in Philadelphia and St. 
Louis, and some other cities; but 
the forces which can profitably 
combine have not yet seen the error 
of their disunion. With these two 
congressmen from New York and 
Chicago to encourage the progres- 
sive Negroes on their way it is only 
a matter of time before other dis- 
tricts will achieve likewise in open- 
ing to members of the race the 
highest honor within the gift of 
their constituents. 

The coming of these two Negroes 
to Congress is significant, even if 
they do no more than merely sit in 
the hall of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Their very presence is 
a victory for freedom and equality. 


It can not be expected of two men 
to dominate Congress and secure 
the enactment of measures in which 
they may be especially interested 
as redounding to the benefit of 





WILLIAM L. DAWSON 


their race, and it will not be wise 
for them to be harping eternally on 
the Negro question. It will be suf- 
ficient for them to oppose the tac- 
ties of those who try to array one 
race against the other. On the 





A. CLAYTON POWELL, JR. 


statute books of the United States 
are adequate laws to guarantee to 
the Negroes all the rights under 
any democracy on-earth. These 
gentlemen will do well to stimulate 
the execution of these laws. They 
will naturally find opportunities to 
save the day for democracy in the 
cases of measures which may be 
hazarded by an all but tie vote as 
it recently happened in Congress. 

These Negro Congressmen will 
have the opportunity to show 
themselves broader than race. 
There are so many measures which 
will benefit all underprivileged 
classes as well as the Negro. Here 
will appear an opportunity for 
broad statesmanship which will 
merit the approval of the entire na- 
tion. Legislation for one particu- 
lar race will have no striking effect 
unless there is a public opinion to 
support it. It will be most unfor- 
tunate for our Negro Congressmen 
to join with the politicians to make 
the Anti-Lynching Bill a political 
football. If either the Republicans 
or the Democrats had desired to 
enact such a measure, they could 
have done so generations ago. Re- 
cently, however, they have seen 
that the Negro vote can be influ- 
enced by using this measure as a 
political sop and they have em- 
ployed it to good effect. They un- 
derstand that it is inadvisable to 
pass the bill and let it become a 
law, for they would thereby lose a 
vote-getting slogan. There is much 
apprehension today that the Fair 
Employment Practice Committee 
Bill is to be used for a similar pur- 
pose. Both political parties en- 
deavored to influence the Negro 
vote thereby in the last cam- 
paign. Unless the two Negro Con- 
gressmen are alive to the situation 
they will find themselves drawn 
into this political scheme. Wher- 
ever men show that they are actu- 
ally interested in advancing social 
justice they should be given hearty 
support, but the political tricksters 
and demagogues in Congress should 
be shunned. 
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It should be remembered that 
not all the Negroes who sat in Con- 
gress during the Reconstruction 
and its aftermath restricted them- 
selves to measures primarily to 
help the Negro. Hiram Revels 
probably went too far in trying to 
extend amnesty to the unrecon- 
structed secessionists during the 
two years that he served in the 
United States Senate. B. K. Bruce 
took high ground in advocating the 
improvement of the navigation of 
the Mississippi and the prevention 
of its inundations. He, like Joseph 
H. Rainey in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, was a great champion of 
education at national expense—a 
proposal which in our day is being 
widely advocated as wise. John R. 
Lynch stood on the same ground. 
These men came to the defense of 
the Negroes when attacked, but 
just as readily advocated the cause 
of the American Indians who in 
that day were grossly neglected. 
They were Negroes, to be sure; but 
first of all they were citizens of the 
United States. Those who have fol- 
lowed them may profit by their no- 
ble example. 





Difficulties of Negro 
Education 


(Continued from page 98) 
members of Congress assumed the 
prerogative of meddling and 
dictating the policy of the institu- 
tion. Hence the suggestion that the 
Federal Government be told to go 
along and that philanthropists be 
ealled to the rescue. One of the 
trustees remarked that he had just 
as soon kowtow to the Federal Gov- 
ernment as to the boards and phi- 
lanthropists; for they, too, would 
want to exercise as much control as 
the Federal Government. Experi- 
en has shown this to be a fact. It 
does not matter who it may be, the 
man who pays the fiddler will call 
the tune; and whether you like it 
or not, if you want to participate 
in the dance you must proceed as 
directed. 

The viciousness of outside con- 
trol of Negro education has reached 
its lowest level in some of our state- 
controlled schools where the insti- 


tutions established for Negroes 
have been often used as political 
pawns to reward Negroes of po- 
litical influence in the states. 
Where it has not been necessary to 
find political jobs for such ‘‘de- 
serving politicians’’ the state-sup- 
ported schools have been less dis- 
turbed. To relieve educational in- 
stitutions of the burden to provide 
berths for these sable gentlemen 
there must be an opening made for 
them in the appointive administra- 
tive offices along with members of 
other races in proportion to their 
numerical strength in the vic- 
torious party. Such a change will 
do mere than anything else to re- 
move politics from Negro schools. 
The same state system which con- 
trols the Negro schools politically 
keeps the schools for the whites free 
from such vicious influence. This 
is another way of saying that the 
growth of democracy is the only 
hope for education of the Negro. 





Slave Auctions and 
Jails 


(Continued from page 104) 
a well conducted prison, for such 
it is—Franklin and Armfield’s 
slave pen or receiving jail. 

The guide has no such thoughts. 
He calls attention to the comfort 
and good fortune of the slaves. 
When they came, they were rag- 
ged, hungry, and wretched—look 
at them now. Mr. Armfield is al- 
ways very careful not to separate 
families either in buying or selling 
and prefers to obtain married 
couples. He is so kindhearted in 
fact that he recently purchased 
more than fifty Negroes from an 
estate to prevent the breaking up 
of families, and sold them likewise, 
thus receiving one thousand to two 
thousand dollars less than if he had 
disposed of them separately or in 
lots. His superior character and 
methods are highly respected. Even 
Negroes when they learn they are 
to be sold, beg to be taken to him. 
While the guide is expatiating on 
Mr. Armfield’s alleged virtues and 
on the good fortune and happiness 
of the slaves, one of the most intel- 
ligent looking of them earnestly 
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eyes the caller and shakes his head 
whenever the guide looks away. 

‘*Still, in imagination, I see his 
countenance, anxiously and fear- 
fully turning from the keeper to 
me, with an expression which 
seemed to say, like the ghost in 
Hamlet, ‘I could a tale unfold.’ ’’ 

Frederika Bremer visited several 
private jails in 1851. In one jail 
she saw the room where slaves of 
both sexes were flogged. There 
were the iron rings on the floor to 
which they were tied down before 
they were beaten with the paddle 
or a broad strip of cowhide which 
Frederika Bremer said looked 
rather harmless. ‘‘Oh, yes, yes,’’ 
replied the keeper, grinning, ‘‘but 
it can cause as much torture as any 
other instrument, and even more, 
because one can give as many blows 
with this strip of hide without its 
leaving any outward sign; it does 
not cut into the flesh.”” __ 
‘One. jail made a specialty of 
“*faney girls for fancy purchas- 
ers.”’ In another a pretty little 
white boy of about seven years of 
age was sitting among some tall 
Negro girls. ‘‘The child had light 
hair, the most lovely light brown 
eyes, and cheeks as red as roses’’; 
he was, nevertheless, the child of a 
slave mother and was to be sold as 
a slave. 

In still another Miss Bremer saw 
a tall, strong-limbed Negro sitting 
silent and gloomy. with his right 
hand wrapped in a cloth. She asked 
if he were ill. ‘‘No,’’ replied the 
keeper, ‘‘but he is a very bad ras- 
cal. ‘ His master, who lives higher 


up the river, has parted him from 


his wife and children to sell him 
down South, as he wanted to pun- 
ish him, and now the scoundrel, to 
be revenged upon his master, and 
to make himself fetch a less sum of 
money, has cut off the fingers of 
his right hand. The rascal asked 
me to lend him an ax to knock the 
nails into his shoes with, and I lent 
it to him without suspecting any 
bad intention, and now the fellow 
has gone and maimed himself for 
Be ot oe 

Among trader Haley’s slaves on 
the journey from the Ohio River 

(Continued on page 119) 
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JANE DABNEY SHACKELFORD RECEIVES 
NATION-WIDE PRAISE 


Y Happy Days by Jane 
M Dabney Shackelford has 

made her nationally fam- 
ous. The Child’s Story of the Ne- 
gro, published seven years ago, 
made her known as an excellent in- 
terpreter of the past of the Negro 
to children, but My Happy Days 
has been received not only as an 
excellent juvenile book but as a 
model for training children. The 
promoters of tolerance welcome the 
book as a fine a portrayal of Negro 
family life of which the public 
needs to learn in order to appre- 
ciate the strides of the ambitious 
Negroes who are making progress 
against tremendous odds. In most 
circles, too, this beautiful book dis- 
credits the caricatures which dis- 
tort the picture of the Negro child 
and his family. The following re- 
views speak for themselves: 


My Happy Days, by Jane Dab- 
ney Shackelford; Associated Pub- 
lishers, Washington, D. C. This is 
a handsomely printed book of 
verses and photographs for the Ne- 
gro child, about other Negro chil- 
dren, but its implication is more 
than that, and we wish every adult 
American might see it. For it 
shows clean cut and well fed and 
eared for American Negro boys and 
girls enjoying life as every child 
has a right to enjoy it, away from 
slums, prejudice, hatreds and segre- 
gation. Although Mrs. Shackel- 
ford does not say so, for her volume 
offers only simple and charming 
verse, you get the idea that all kids 
are loveable, brown or white, and 
they might grow up into loveable 
humans, if we could only forget our 
groundup superstitions. 

—Westchester Features. 


I have enjoyed reviewing My 
Happy Days. I believe My Happy 
Days is a real contribution, coming 
off the press at this particular time 
when many whites are struggling 
out of their desire to be fair, to see 
the Negro, not as different, but as 
a wholesome, fine member of a regu- 
lar America. The pictures in this 
book show wholesome, handsome 
children and their parents in many 
fine family as well as school rela- 


tionships. These pictures will do 
more than thousands of words for 
this cause. My secretary and I went 
through this book together and I 
wish you might have heard our ex- 
clamations of delight and appreci- 
ation over the choice content. You 
are to be commended for providing, 
at this time, this excellent book of 
Jane Dabney Shackelford, with the 
exceptionally fine photography by 
Cecil Vincent. 
Roma Gans, 
Associate Professor of 
Education, Columbia Univ. 


The audience for which Mrs. 
Shackelford’s book is intended is 
a younger one—6 to 10—and she 
has written it particularly for the 
Negro child, since there are so few 
writing in our national literature 
in which that child can find him- 
self honestly portrayed. 

It is, however, a book which 
should find its way into the hands 
of white children as well, since it 
will help them to understand how 
closely the lives of average Negro 
children parallel their own. 

In the most attractive and inter- 
esting of photographs Cecil Vinson 
has portrayed the daily lives of a 
brother and sister, Rex and Mary, 
and Jane Shackelford has told in 
Rex’s words the story of his ‘‘hap- 
py days.’’ 

They are the happy days of any 
American child. In fact, I doubt 
if a better portrait has ever been 
presented of our healthy everyday 
American life. School days and 
vacation times, fun at home parties, 
trips to the doctor, marketing with 
mother, going to Sunday School 
all the good, solid things we give 
our children, the things we are 
fighting for now across the world. 

Puituis A. WHITNEY in the 
Chicago Sun, December 
31, 1944. 





This is a pictorial story, with ex- 
cellent text, showing the everyday 
life of a happy Negro boy. Inci- 
dentally it gives, as well, a good 
view of his family, his surround- 
ings, the atmosphere of his play- 
days and his schooldays. It is writ- 
ten by a brilliant young colored 


school teacher, who has some origi- 
nal ideas as to the problems of 
American democracy particularly 
as these concern the relations be- 
tween her race and the white race. 
She wrote, not so long ago, ‘‘The 
Child’s Story of the Negro,’’ which 
is by way of becoming something 
of a classic. 

My Happy Days portrays the life 
of an average Negro child among 
self-respecting, hard-working intel- 
ligent and progressive members of 
the race. I do not know whether 
Mrs. Shackelford prepared this ex- 
cellent volume chiefly for white or 
chiefly for colored readers. But it 
is evident that the wide distribu- 
tion of My Happy Days in the pub- 
lie schools would do just this: It 
would show white children—some 
of whom need to be shown—that 
colored children are not ‘‘ pickanin- 
nies,’” and that American homes 
which happen to house darker- 
skinned folk, by and large, are the 
same kind of homes as those which 
contain those of lighter-skin. I 
should think that here-in Spring- 
field, for instance, children who 
have been ‘‘exposed’’ to the thing 
we call ‘‘the Springfield idea’’ 
would like this book. ‘There is noth- 
ing particularly race-conscious 
about it. It is interesting merely as 
a pass-the-time volume for small 
youngsters. But the white child 
who looked at its fascinating pic- 
tures and read the excellent de- 
scriptive text would unconsciously 
come to think of the colored as not 
in any way different from himself, 
but simply as another kid who had 
a swell time, and which was blessed 
with understanding and attractive 
parents. 

For youngsters who never have 
had the advantages of the Spring- 
field idea concerning tolerance and 
understanding, the book would be 
even more useful. 

On Page 27 of My Happy Days 
two attractive colored children are 
looking at a tiny chicken. The 
printed matter on the opposite page 
is entitled, ‘‘Cheepie,’’ and the 
reading goes like this: ‘‘Grand- 
mother gave Mary a tiny yellow 
chick for Easter. We named her 

(Continued on page 118) 
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NEGRO HISTORY WEEK SHOULD BE WISELY 


URING these days of much 
.) talk about tolerance much 

interest has been expressed 
in the Negro. The Negro, a widely 
different race in color, is a severe 
test for the white man who has al- 
ways believed in ‘‘white suprem- 
acy.’’ Yet there are many whites 
who desire to stage public demon- 
strations of the accomplishments of 
the Negro in the effort to convince 
others of the feasibility of extend- 
ing to the Negro the privileges of 
democracy. Negro History Week 
offers a grand opportunity for such 
efforts. The staff of the Associa- 
tion for the Study of Negro Life 
and History is daily engaged in 
distributing literature among these 
workers requesting information, 
and may thereby do some good. 
The unfortunate aspect is that 
such interest is often spasmodic 
and may not deepen into a sus- 
tained effort to change a social atti- 
tude of long standing. 

While these inquirers may be 
coming to the right source there 
are so many others who approach 
the study of the Negro as they do 
everything else concerning this 
race. Every white man interested 
in the race question has one Negro 
upon whom he depends for gui- 
dance. He calls on this Negro for 
all information respecting his peo- 
ple and uses him as a medium 
through which he does what he is 
persuaded to do for Negroes. This 
white man trusts thdt one Negro 
until he proves worthless or comes 
to shame, and then the white friend 
is disappointed in the entire race 
because of the failure of one Uncle 
Tom. If these white persons would 
take time to become acquainted 
with all classes of Negroes and 
learn from what they say and write 
—exactly what Negroes are think- 
ing and in what direction they as- 
pire—their knowledge of the Ne- 
gro would be’ much more helpful 
and they would be in a better posi- 
tion to work with Negroes and plan 
for their advancement. 


OBSERVED 


White religious bodies, welfare 
organizations, and foundations try- 
ing to control Negroes operate 
along this same one-Negro line. If 
they desire to study the Negro, 
they pass by the works produced 
by the scores of Negro thinkers and 
select some conservative Negro un- 
der their control to produce a 
made-to-order account of the past 
and present of his race and these 
white bodies force this down the 


throats of their followers. The re- 


sult is to keep the white people 
thus reached uninformed. The au- 
thors of these meretricious works 
will not dare to tell the truth. 
The writers merely seek to give 
what the agents controlling their 
stipend desire, and when they are 
paid off the Negro’s case has been 
stated and they are distinguished 
authors. This farce has been in 
vogue so long that no condemna- 
tion is too severe in exposing this 
crime. 

The celebration of Negro History 
Week should be an occasion for 
keen discrimination. We must ask 
ourselves repeatedly whether a cer- 
tain speaker or the book which he 
has produced represents the Negro 
or those who desire to keep the 
race moving around in a circle in 
order that it may get nowhere. Is 
the so-called leader presented as a 
spokesman selected by his own peo- 
ple or by those using the Negroes 
as a means to an end? Who finances 
the Negro spokesman set up to dic- 
tate the policy of the race or to 
advise his people what to do? The 
source of his income will deter- 
mine his class in the social order 
and he should be dealt with as the 
facts of the situation require. No 
race has ever advanced by dicta- 
tion from others. No race can be 
inspired by those who have thus 
served its traducers. The history 
of the race has not been told when 
the record of such misleaders has 
been publicized and they have been 
banqueted as belonging in the hall 
of fame. Negro History Week, 


therefore, must be restricted to the 
record of those Negroes who have 
sprung from the ranks of the race 
and to the story of those white per- 
sons who have unselfishly helped 
Negroes to advance their cause. If 
these facts are borne in mind there 
will not be so many requests for 
information concerning the ques- 
tionable whose records will not 
bear searchlight investigation — 
many who behind closed doors have 
traded on the Negro and his woes. 

The Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History does not 
desire to set itself before the pub- 
lic as the only standardizing agen- 
ey in recording the history of the 
Negro, but the staff does believe 
that it has given sufficient atten- 
tion to the matter to answer intelli- 
gently those persons who complain 
that their heroes are not given the 
mention which they believe that 
they deserve. Often come to the 
national office the questions : ‘‘ Why 
have you not written him up in 
your magazine? Do you not know 
that for years he held an important 
job? Have you not read what the 
newspapers have recently said 
about him ?’’ If such persons would 
take time to master at least the ele- 
ments of history and connect there- 
with some appreciation of the past 
and present of the Negro these 
queries and the corresponding dis- 
appointments in our replies would 
not be necessary. The task at hand 
is to record and interpret what the 
Negro has thought and felt and at- 
tempted and accomplished, not 
what someone has done to influence 
or to compel the Negro to go in the 
direction of subordination and seg- 
regation. To use the celebration of 
Negro History Week to laud those 
who have used the Negro so shame- 
fully will be a desecration for 
which its participants should be 
execrated and abhorred. 

The wrong emphasis is often 
shown in the request for pictures 
of distinguished Negroes. Almost 


(Continued on page 116) 
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The Open Door 


HE late J. W. E. Bowen, of 
Gammon Theological Semi- 
nary, delivered from place to 
place in the country about fifty 
years ago, his famous lecture on 
opportunity. The thought grew out 
of the passage, ‘‘Before you is an 
open door which no man can shut.’’ 
For years this lecturer moved audi- 





J. W. E. BOWEN 


ences. Those who had never heard 
the eloquent professor deliver it 
longed for the opportunity. The 
writer of this article heard Dr. 
Bowen on this topic the first time 
he listened to the lecturer; and, 
with one exception, every time he 
heard Dr. Bowen thereafter he was 
talking on this same topic. He de- 
livered this lecture so frequently 
and so widely that some persons 
grew tired of hearing it. 

Doubtless those who heard him 
delighted most in his eloquence and 
paid less attention to his thought. 
As we look back upon his career we 
ean understand today why he re- 
verted so frequently to this subject. 
It was the message of his life, the 
basis of his efforts and achieve- 
ments wherever and whenever he 
served the public. As a teacher he 
wanted to inspire the Negro youth 
with the thought that nothing is 
impossible for them, if they will 


count up and pay the cost of prep- 
aration. He told the youth that 
while the door of opportunity is 
open an unprepared person not 
only cannot go through this door 
but cannot even-reach the door of 
opportunity. The door of opportu- 
nity is never closed. It is always 
wide open, but only the prepared 
man can reach the door and pass 
through it into a life of usefulness 
and honor. 

Nothing can be more timely to- 
day than this message which Dr. 
Bowen left for the ambitious young 
men and women of his race. In Dr. 
Bowen’s day there were so-called 
educators who were advising Ne- 
groes not to prepare for this and 
not to aspire to that, when Negroes 
should have been advised to pre- 
pare themselves for everything for 
which others in the country pre- 
pare themselves. As a result we 
find thousands of opportunities 
open to Negroes today, and they 
have not made the preparation to 
take advantage of them. The re- 
quired preparation cannot be made 
overnight to embrace the opportu- 
nity the next morning. Preparation 
is a life’s work. Even after one has 
prepared himself for a position, he 
should struggle on toward the 
greater efficiency required for a 

(Continued on page 116) 





Questions on the 
January Issue 


1. Do we make progress by merely 
changing our way of doing things? 
What is the best way to measure prog- 
ress? 

2. What changes in our educational 
system are now being advocated? How 
do these proposed changes affect the 
education of the Negro? 

3. Why has the South been so re- 
luctant to give up Medieval tribalism 
and work toward modern civilization? 

4. Have you observed any tendency 
indicating that there is any hope for 
demecracy in the South? 

5. What do writers mean when they 
say that one is living in a “‘fool’s para- 
dise.”’ 

6. How much history of the Negro 
do you know? Make a clear statement 
as to how Negroes reached America, 
what they did after arriving here, what 
was done with them and what they 
have done with themselves. 


7. What phases of the history of 
the Negro would you emphasize in the 
celebration of Negro History Week? 
Can one teach history by emphasizing 
certain men and measures and omit- 
ting others? 

8. Are we under any obligation to 
build a monument to Frederick Doug- 
lass? Of what value is a monument 
anyway? 

9. Who was Edmonia Lewis? What 
other Americans were trying to achieve 
fame in the same way that she was at 
that time? 

10. Has the Negro anything to learn 
from Africa? Why do American Ne- 
groes hang their heads in shame when 
reminded that they were brought from 
Africa? 

11. What is the meaning of Zikism? 
Contrast it with what is called Aggrey- 
ism. 

12. What would you suggest as a 
post-war program for the entire world? 
Do we need one program for one race 
and a different program for another? 





Book of the Month 


Florence Murray has brought out 
the 1945 edition of her Negro Hand- 
book under the imprint of the Current 
References Publications, of New York 
City. The work is essentially what it 
was in its first appearance with the ex- 
ception that the data have been 
brought up to date. The book gives 
statistics of importance bearing upon 
the Negro in the United States and 
some few useful figures on the race 
abroad. Along with these facts go re- 
cent comments giving an evaluation of 
publications and other such efforts 
bearing on the race together with help- 
ful directories of the agencies and or- 
ganizations touching the life of the 
Negro ‘at the present time. For service 
as a handy volume to save the time 
and energy required to find the same 
information elsewhere this handbook 
has a value beyond the price of $3.50 
required for it. 

It is hoped that when the war has 
passed that Miss Murray will broaden 
the purpose of the work to the extent 
of giving more valuable data on the 
Negroes in other parts of the world. 
Most of the Negro race live outside of 
the United States, and in some cases 
they are just as advanced, or more so, 
than the Negroes in this country. The 
14,000,000 Negroes in Brazil are not 
to be despised; the 8,000,000 in the 
West Indies should be better chroni- 
cled; among the 150,000,000 in Afri- 
ca are found millions of as much ad- 
vancement as those on this side of the 
Atlantic. In view of the fact that we 
have established closer relations with 
those parts the rank and file of people 
of the United States will find such in- 
formation valuable. Business and pro- 
fessional classes will experience a spe- 
cial need for facts about eur new 
neighbors. 
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A TRIBUTE TO THE NEGRO WAR 
CORRESPONDENT 


rian while clipping, preparing 

and filing away day by day sto- 
ries that the Negro war correspon- 
dents are sending back to their pa- 
pers, that not only should their re- 
ports be stored away, but that 
tribute should be paid to the group. 
'|‘ribute should be paid to them for 
tueir courage and devotion in ful- 
filling the important duties of war 
correspondents and for their will- 
ingness to face the dangers and ac- 
cept the sacrifices involved in the 
loyal and effective performance of 
their duties in war areas. The 
homes of a large number of Ameri- 
ea’s thirteen million Negroes are 
represented by service men risking 
their lives daily for their homes 
and country. How well these men 
are performing their duty is best 
proved by the stories you read in 
the Negro press as reported by the 
Negro correspondent. 

The Negro press is doing an out- 
standing job of securing front line 
news through its own men, paid 
from its own resources. On land, 
sea and air, these men are sending 
back intimate personal stories of 
how our men fight individually, 
and of the hardships and priva- 
tions that they are undergoing. 
Too much stress cannot be put on 
the importance and significance of 
the part that these reports will 
play in giving us a true story of 
the part the Negro troops are play- 
ing in the winning of the peace. 
These are the documents which his- 
torians of future generations will 
rely upon for their authentic doc- 
umentary accounts of these war 
years. There have been a large 
number of books written on the Ne- 
ero’s contribution in other wars, 
but for the most part these have 
either been documented regimental 
histories compiled from the files of 
the War Department or personal 
recollections written by white com- 
manding officers and chaplains. 


|: OCCURRED to me as a libra- 


By Eruet L. WILLIAMS 


In the following pages I have 
therefore collected and compiled 
short biographical sketches of these 
correspondents as a tribute and also 
to preserve in a more permanent 
form than newspaper files some- 
thing about their lives as an in- 
spiration and guide to Negro youth 
who are interested in the field of 
journalism as a career. 

The first group I will discuss are 
those correspondents representing 
The Norfolk Journal and Guide. 
Next those representing The Afro- 
American, The Pittsburgh Courier 
and the National Negro Publishers 
Association. 

Setting a precedent for the Ne- 
gro press, Thomas W. Young, in 
April 1943 sailed for Africa with 
the 99th Fighter Squadron, which 
was the first outfit of Negro. pilots 
ever sent into combat by the United 
States. He covered the famous 
aviation unit during its advance 
training and its baptism of fire in 
North Africa, and later its partici- 
pation in the invasion and the com- 
bat of Sicily on D-plus-9 with the 


P. BERNARD YOUNG, JR. 





99th. In September, 1943; he re- 
turned to this country, continuing 
his coverage of the fliers through a 
series of feature articles and nu- 
merous lectures at various public 
meetings, college assemblies and 
army installations. In June, 1944, 
his second assignment again set a 
precedent for the Negro press when 
he became the first Negro war cor- 
respondent accredited by the Navy 
for a voyage abroad on one of its 
warships, the USS Mason, a de- 
stroyer escort manned predomi- 
nantly by Negroes. He was at sea 
with the Mason for two months on 
its maiden combat assignment. 

Born at Norfolk, Virginia, Octo- 
ber 26, 1908, Thomas W. Young 
attended the graded schools of Nor- 
folk and Hampton Institute for 
secondary education. After grad- 
uation from Hampton in 1926 he 
spent one year at the College of 
Business Administration, New York 
University. In 1932 he was. grad- 
uated from Ohio State University, 
receiving both a degree in law and 
journalism. He took the Virginia 
state examination in. December, 
1932, and was admitted to the Nor- 
folk bar as a general practitioner 
in January, 1933. Meanwhile he 
went to work in the business office 
of The Journal and Guide as an as- 
sistant to his father, Plummer Ber- 
nard Young, president of the firm. 
For several years, however, Thomas 
W. Young has not engaged in pri- 
vate practice but has devoted his 
entire time to the newspaper busi- 
ness which he serves as general 
counsel and business manager. He 
is also secretary of the Guide Pub- 
lishing Company, publishers of 
The Journal and Guide. 

At Hampton, Young was a mem- 
ber of the 1923 Dunbar Debating 
Society and was winner of the Ad- 
ams Prize and president of the 
senior academy class of 1926. He 
was a member of the Shakespearean 
Dramatic Club and captain in the 
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Reserve Officers Training Corps. 
At Ohio State University, Young 
also led an active undergraduate 
life and was a member of the fresh- 
man tennis team, runner-up for the 
intra-mural freshman tennis cham- 
pionship, and in 1929 and 1930 was 
a member of the varsity tennis 
squad. He was president of the 
local chapter of Alpha Phi Alpha 
fraternity and a member of the 
Ohio State Lantern staff and man- 
ager-editor in 1930-31 of the stu- 
dent daily newspaper. He won the 
Wolfe journalism honor medal in 
1931. 

Since leaving college, Young has 
continued his numerous activities 
and served as a member of the 
Board of Trustees of the Norfolk 
Community Hospital for eight 
years. He has been both first vice- 
president and a member of the ex- 
ecutive and finance committees. He 
was also first secretary-treasurer 
of the Negro Newspaper Publish- 
ers Association and served in that 
eapacity from 1940 until March, 
1943, when he resigned to go over- 
seas as war correspondent. 

Slightly bald and six feet tall, 
Young has put on 20 of his 155 
pounds during the last year. He is 
the second son of Plummer Ber- 
nard and Eleanor White Young, 
publisher and treasurer, respective- 
ly of The Journal and Guide. In 
March, 1943, Young married the 
former Marguerite J. Chisholm of 
Philadelphia and the couple have 
one daughter born August 29, 1944. 
He hates funny papers, radio 
‘‘soap operas,’’ movie-lot gossip 
commentators, and getting up early 
in the morning. He likes fishing, 
riding in airplanes, and long hours 
of work. 

The second Journal and Guide 


war correspondent to go overseas ° 


was Lemuel E. Graves, Jr. He 
sailed into Italy with the 332nd 
Fighter Group, which arrived there 
during January, 1944. He covered 
this unit as well as other ground 
troops in the Italian theatre of 
operation from January until July, 
when he returned to the United 
States by way of England after his 
replacement, John ‘‘Rover’’ Jor- 
dan, arrived in Italy. 

Graves was born January 11, 


1915, on the campus of Florida A 
and M College, Tallahassee. He 
lived for a while at, Tuskegee Insti- 
tute while his father was away dur- 
ing the first World War and at At- 
lanta, Georgia, where his father 
was in business. The family moved 
to Raleigh, North Carolina, when 
Lem Jr. was five years of age and 
Graves grew up in Raleigh, where 
he attended the public schools and 
was graduated in 1934 at Saint 
Augustine College. 

Graves’ first newspaper job was 
with The Carolina Times in Ra- 
leigh from September, 1934, to 
May, 1935, when he joined the staff 
of The Journal and Guide in Nor- 
folk. On the Guide he has served 
successfully as reporter, assistant 
city editor, news editor, sports edi- 
tor, war correspondent and war 
news editor. For a brief period he 
also served as manager of the 
Guide’s bureau in Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. 

On August 30th, 1940, Graves 
married the former. Theor M. 
Weaver of Winton, North Caro- 
lina, a graduate of Shaw Univer- 
sity and at that time a teacher in 
the North Carolina Deaf and Blind 
Institute, Raleigh. The couple 


have one daughter born July 21, 
1941. 
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Known almost universally as 
‘‘The Rover,’’ a distinction attrib- 
uted to the wide popularity of his 
column in The Journal and Guide, 
‘‘The Rambling Rover,’’ John 
Quincy Jordan’s middle name be- 
came known to his closest intimates 
and fellow-workers only when he 
was certified as the Guide’s third 
war correspondent to go overseas. 

Born April 17th, 1909, in Win- 
ton, North Carolina, the son of Mr. 
and Mrs. George Thomas Jordan, 
he attended graded school in Ports- 
mouth, being graduated from the 
I. C. Noreom High School, also in 
Portsmouth, before matriculating 
at Boston University, where he 
completed a course in journalism. 
Jordan joined the staff of The 
Journal and Guide twelve years 
ago and since then has become news 
editor-manager of the Guide’s 
Portsmouth Bureau, a_ position 
which he has held for the past 
seven years. He is affiliated with 
the Young Men’s Civie Organiza- 
tion, the Eighth War Welfare 
League, the Central Civic League 
and Mount Hermon Baptist Tem- 
ple. In June, 1939, he married the 
former Irma Farrar and they make 
their home at 2670 London Street, 
Portsmouth. Mrs. Jordan is a 
school teacher. Jordan is a de- 
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voted sports fan and an astute 
eard player. 

Jordan flew to Italy in June, 
1944, as a replacement for Lemuel 
E. Graves, who returned to the 
United States. Jordan has been 
present and covered most of the ex- 
citing action in Italy and Southern 
France since the Allied forces 
opened up a double barrel offen- 
sive from the south, Of the inva- 
sion of Southern France, Jordan 
was one of two Negro correspon- 
dents to view the operation from 
the air when he flew over the land- 
ing beaches in an O-47 transport 
plane which itself was towing 
glider troops to France. Later he 
returned to the scene of action and 
had some very exciting moments 
with both American and French 
Colonial troops as they took Mar- 
seilles and Toulon, as well as other 
prime objectives of the Allied ar- 
mies. His exploits have taken him 
to the Gothic line with the 92nd di- 
vision combat team now actively 
engaged in the assault on German 
forces as part of General Mark 
Clark’s Fifth Army. 

Another one of the staff mem- 
bers of The Journal and Guide 
staff is in Africa on a special mis- 
sion similar to that of war corre- 
spondent. At present he is abroad 
on a delicate assignment, the special 
nature of which cannot be disclosed 





at the time of this writing. He, how- 
ever, has been accredited by the 


“War Department as a war corre- 


spondent for future assignment on 
The Journal and Guide’s rotation 
plan for its correspondents. He is 
P. Bernard Young, Jr. He was 
born February 15, 1907, at Little- 
ton, North Carolina, and attended 
graded school in Norfolk, Virginia, 
where his mother and father, Plum- 
mer Bernard and Eleanor White 
Young, had come to live shortly 
after he was born. He entered the 
academy at Hampton Institute in 
the fall of 1921 and was graduated 
in 1925. At Hampton he was a 
member of the Shakespearean Dra- 
matic Club and in 1925 winner of 
the Adams Essay Contest. He 
served on the staff of the school 
paper, The Hampton Student. Af- 
ter completing his course at Hamp- 
ton he entered the School of Jour- 
nalism at Ohio State University, 
and became a member of the staff 
of the Ohio State Lantern, student 
daily newspaper, serving during 
his senior year as managing editor. 
He was also awarded in 1929 the 
Sigma Delta Chi Scholarship 


Award and key for maintaining a 
high scholarship average through- 
out his four years in college. 
After graduation from college he 
joined the staff of The Journal and 
Guide, and has been its managing 


‘JOHN “ROVER” JORDAN 
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editor most of the time since then. 
Last fall he was promoted to the 
position of editor-in-chief. He is 
also vice-president of the Guide 
Publishing Company, Incorporated, 
owners and publishers of The 
Journal and Guide. A member of 
the Alpha Phi Alpha Fraternity, 
he was elected editor of the frater- 
nity magazine, The Sphinz, in 1929 
and continued in that position un- 
til 1934. During the 1942-43 ses- 
sion he was a guest lecturer on 
journalism at Hampton Institute. 
Other activities have included state © 
chairmanship of the Negro Activi- 
ties War Finance Committee and 
local chairman for two War Bond 
Drives in Norfolk. He was also on 
the National Negro Newspaper 
Week committee for two years, and 
is a member of the Delta Phi Delta, 
a journalistic fraternity organized 
at Morehouse College. 

Some of the highlights of his 
career as a newspaper man are: 
One of the two Negro reporters 
covering the first re-trial of the 
Seottsboro boys for two weeks be- 
fore Judge Horton in Alabama; a 
nine hour trip in a Navy patrol 
bomber over the Atlantic Ocean; 
and coverage of the Louisiana ma- 
neuvers in May, 1943, featuring 
the famed 93rd Division, which is 
now in action in the Pacific. 

Young was married in June, 
1931, to the former Undine Davis 
of Hampton, Virginia, and they 
have two sons, one twelve and the 
other nine. 

The correspondents representing 
The Pittsburgh Courier, The Afro- 
American and the National Negro 
Publishers Association are Edgar 
Rouzeau, William Dixon, Oliver 
Harrington, Frank E. Bolden, Bil- 


_ ly Rowe, George Padmore, Ollie 


Stewart, William Max Johnson, 
Arthur M. Carter, Vincent T. 
Tubbs, Herbert M. Frisby, Eliza- 
beth Phillips, Enoe P. Waters, Da- 
vid H. Orro, Edward B. Toles, 
Deton J. Brooks, Fletcher Martin 
and Charles Loeb. Roi Ottley, al- 
though not representing tle Negro 
press, has been accredited as a war 
correspondent and has reported 
from many fronts on the participa- 
tion of the Negro troops. 
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Edgar Theodore Rouzeau was 
the first Negro correspondent offi- 
cially accredited to the United 
States Army. He was accredited 
February 16, 1942, and was the 
first Negro correspondent to accom- 
pany troops abroad. He left the 
country May 26, 1942, for West 
Africa, arriving at Monrovia, Li- 
beria, June 17, with the first Amer- 
ican Expeditionary Force to set 
foot on African soil. In August 
permission was given him to visit 
Cairo. From Cairo, in September, 
1942, he covered the Middle East, 
visiting the points of troop activi- 
ties in Palestine, Arabia, Syria and 
Persia. On this tour he visited the 
fighting front at El Alamein to 
study the operations of black 
French troops from French Equa- 
torial Africa and black troops from 
the Union of South Africa, also 
East Africa. In October, 1942, he 
went to India, where he visited 
thousands of American Negro sol- 
diers in widely scattered camps 
along the Indian Ocean seaboard. 
During late November, 1942, Rou- 
zeau returned to Egypt for the big 
Allied drive which broke the E] Ala- 
mein bottleneck. In early Decem- 
ber, he was rushed back to the Re- 
public of Liberia to report'the latest 
developments of the American 
military garrison there. When 
President Roosevelt visited Liberia 
after the Casablanca conference, 
Rouzeau was the only American 
correspondent present to greet him. 
In March, 1943, Rouzeau was given 
permission to visit the Belgian 
Congo and French Equatorial Af- 
rica. At Brazzaville, he interviewed 
the Negro Governor, Felix Eboué. 

Leaving Liberia in July, 1943, he 
traveled through Sierra Leone, 
Sénégal, Mauretania, Morocco, Al- 
geria, and Tunisia, visiting Amer- 
ican Negro troops. In September 
of the same year, he went to Sicily 
and in October to Italy, spending 
his last two months overseas with 
the 99th Pursuit Squadron. In- 
cluding visits to Anglo-Egyptian 
Soudan, Eritrea, and Scotland on 
his way home, Rouzeau visited 26 
eountries and traveled some 63,000 
miles by air, to cover Negro troops 
at fighting fronts. 


Rouzeau is a naturalized Ameri- 
ean citizen born in Cuba. He re- 
ceived his secondary and collegiate 
education in the United States at 
Tuskegee Institute and Howard 
University. His father was a news- 
paper publisher in Havana. He has 
worked for The Interstate Tattler, 
The Amsterdam News, The Norfolk 
Journal and Guide, The Baltimore 
Afro-American and The Pittsburgh 
Courier. At the time of his ac- 
creditation as a war correspondent, 
he was manager of the New York 
Office of The Pittsburgh Courier. 

William Randolph Dixon, Jr., 
became an accredited war corre- 
spondent in September, 1942. A 
colorful writer with a remarkable 
memory, Dixon is recognized as one 
of the outstanding sports authori- 
ties in the country. His ‘‘Sports 
Bugle’’ was a bible for sports en- 
thusiasts. He first ventured into 
news writing as an editor of The 
Philadelphia Independent, at one 
time the only Negro tabloid. He 
carried over his breezy writing 
style and built up a huge following 
through a unique column called 
‘‘The Stroller,’’ and was one of the 
originators of the currently popu- 
lar ‘‘jive talk’’ and is admired by 
G-I’s for his mastery of their lan- 


cuage. 
Few writers can match Dixon’s 
versatility. 


He is as much at home 
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on a social story as he is on a fight 
assignment, and can talk as easily 
with theatrical people as he can 
with educators. Many outstanding 
sports and theatrical figures credit 
Dixon with having first ‘‘discov- 
ered’’ them. Definitely a news- 
paperman’s newspaperman, ‘‘ Your 
Man Dixon,’’ as he dubbed himself 
in his sports column, has the repu- 
tation of getting the story if it’s 
there. ; 

Dixon left this country by air for 
England December 30, 1942. Since 
his arrival in England, he has been 
attached to the headquarters of the 
European Theatre of Operations. 
His travels and contact with sol- 
dier have been restricted to Eng- 
land. 

He is a native of the United 
States, having been born in Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, and edu- 
eated in the public schools of the 
same city. At the time of his ac- 
ereditation, he was the news editor 
for the Philadelphia edition of 
The Pittsburgh Courier. 

Oliver W. Harrington, better 
known as ‘‘Ol’’ Harrington, artist, 
cartoonist, humorist, and an accom- 
plished newspaper writer, received 
his education in the New York Pub- 
lic Schools and majored in fine arts 
and literature at Yale University. 
He obtained his degree there in 
1938. 
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Since graduation from Yale, he 
has carved an enviable reputation 
as a cartoonist and painter. His 
cartoon, ‘‘Dark Laughter’’ featur- 
ing ‘‘Mr. Bootsie,’’ has a large fol- 
lowing of avid readers. Before 
working for The Pittsburgh Courier 
in the summer of 1943, Harrington 
formerly served with the People’s 
Voice. 

Harrington’s brilliant sketches 
of the 332nd Fighter Group at its 
sub-base at Oscoda, Michigan, and 
Tank Installation Unit, located in 
the South, appeared in the October 
30, 1948, issue of The Pittsburgh 
Courier. ; 

Frank E. Bolden, Jr., was ac- 
credited as a war correspondent 
for The Pittsburgh Courier in Feb- 
ruary, 1942. He was the first war 
correspondent to be assigned to 
cover Negro troops in training on 
American soil. He covered the ac- 
tivation and training of the 93rd 
Infantry Division, first all Negro 
combat division to be organized 
during the present war, at Fort 
Huachuea, Arizona. He has served 
with The Pittsburgh Courier since 
1937 as a reporter, feature writer, 
and news analyst. Bolden’s arti- 
cles on government, politics, sci- 
ence, race relations and various 
aspects of the current war which 
have both national and interna- 
tional scope, have appeared as fea- 
tures in the pages of The Courier. 

Born in Washington, Pennsyl- 
vania, and educated in the public 
schools of that city, Bolden matric- 
ulated at the University of Pitts- 
burgh, where he was graduated in 
1934. While doing graduate work 
at the same institution, Bolden was 
the first Negro to be appointed a 
graduate assistant instructor in 
science. At the time he began serv- 
ice as a war correspondent, he was 
engaged in work toward the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy. 

Bolden is now a war corre- 
spondent accredited by the War 
Department to serve the National 
Negro Publishers’ Association over- 
seas in the Middle East Theatre of 
Operations. 

Billy Rowe, whose ‘‘notebook’’ 
won him great fame in the theatri- 
cal world, will probably come back 


the most decorated newspaperman 
of this or any war. Prior to em- 
barking for the war zone, Rowe was 
hit in the finger by a machine gun 
and was awarded the ‘‘Silver 
Splinter.’’ After arriving in the 
battle zone he received a citation 
from the Commanding Officer of 
the 93rd, Brig. Gen. Leonard R. 
Boyd, for the part he played in 
leading an evacuation party far in 
advance of the position held by de- 
fensiye troops to remove battle 
casualties. 

Although primarily a theatrical 
columnist before getting his ‘‘big 
assignment,’’ Billy was an able 
newsman and cameraman when as- 
signed to cover important events. 
He received a real taste of action 
when he happened in the midst of 
the Harlem riot last summer. Now 
in the South Pacific, he has been 
telling how our boys are helping 
push the Japanese back to Tokyo. 
His column ‘‘ These Are the Brave”’ 
has gained immediate favor with 
Courier readers. Back home, Bil- 
ly’s charming wife, ‘‘Izzy,’’ carries 
on his ‘‘notebook’’ from the Cou- 


rier’s New York Office and is show- 
ing what the ‘‘ women folk’’ can do 
at home while their men are at war. 

George Padmore, although not 
an accredited war correspondent, 
has been doing excellent war cover- 
age for The Courier as their Lon- 
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don correspondent. Well travelled, 
the 40-year-old writer is familiar 
with practically every capital in 
Europe, Africa and Asia. He has 
traveled through Africa and Asia; 
has worked as a colonial expert in 
Moscow and knew Stalin well; was 
deported to the British Isles in 
1933 from Berlin as the Nazis took 
over ; covered Haile Selassie’s mem- 
orable but futile appeal for help at 
Geneva before the League of Na- 
tions. Since 1940 he has been serv- 
ing as a foreign correspondent for 
The Courier and has been able to 
paint vivid word pictures of what 
the Negroes of other nations have 
been doing in this great conflict. 


Ollie Stewart is the son of the 
late Rev. James D. Stewart and 
Mrs. Mary Stewart. He comes from 
one of those large Southern fami- 
lies with a Louisiana background. 
He was born in May, 1906, and en- 
tered Coleman College at an early 
age. When he was thirteen he went 
to East Orange to live with an un- 
ele, Dr. W. S. Wiley. He returned 
later to Louisiana to finish Leland 
High School, Baker, Louisiana, in 
1928. In June, 1930, Ollie and his 
three older sisters were graduated 
from Tennessee Agricultural and 
Industrial State College, Nashville, 
Tennessee. His hobbies are fishing 
and hunting. He is a member of 
Phi Beta Sigma fraternity. 

His mother keeps on hand and 
files in a scrapbook all the stories 
and articles Ollie has written. She 
especially treasures the clippings 
of him at the Casablanca Confer- 
ence when President Roosevelt vis- 
ited North Africa in 1943. In 1930 
Stewart began writing and selling 
articles to various magazines. His 
works include ‘‘ Dark Youth,’’ pub- 
lished in the Southern Magazine, 
1931; ‘‘Too Much for Nothing,’’ 
in The Southern Workman, 1932; 
‘The Very First Time,’’ in Oppor- 
tunity Magazine, 1933; ‘‘Gold in 
the Backyard,’’ in the Globe, 1938. 

Aside from the history-making 
Casablanca meeting of Prime Min- 
ister Churchill and _ President 
Roosevelt, Ollie’s big moment 
came when he broadcast from 
North Africa, March 6, 1943, in 
connection with National Negro 
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Newspaper Week. He was accred- 
ited as foreign correspondent to the 
African Theatre of War, and also 
covered the Sicilian and Italian 
Campaigns. He returned to the 
United States on leave the begin- 
ning of 1944 and while here lec- 
tured in Eastern Seaboard cities 
and colleges. He was re-assigned 
to the European Theatre of War 
in May, 1944. 

William Max Johnson was born 
June 6, 1910, in Monrovia, Md., 
the son of Ezell and Mrs. Elsie M. 
Johnson. After completing his ele- 
mentary and high school education 
he studied for one year at Howard 
University. He came to The Afro- 
American in 1939, as a reporter, 
and at that time was accredited as 
a correspondent for the Afro- 
American newspapers. In 1944 he 
was assistant city editor of the 
Baltimore Afro-American. His 
hobbies are short story writing and 
photography. 

Arthur Mantell Carter was born 
September 2, 1911, Washington, 
D. C., the son of Mrs. Christine 
Carter and the late Robert P. Car- 
ter. He is second oldest of six chil- 
dren. He was educated in the pub- 
lic schools of Washington, being 
graduated valedictorian of his 
class. He received the ‘Walker 
Memorial medal for being the most 
outstanding and all-around student 
of his class. He majored in physi- 
cal education at Howard Univer- 
sity. From elementary days 
through college, Carter was a var- 
sity athlete. He played basketball 
and football in high school. During 
the first year of college he played 
on the football eleven and won his 
college letters in varsity basketball. 
He is a member of Kappa Alpha 
Psi fraternity. 

Carter started his newspaper ca- 
reer in 1930 while still a student 
and was employed in the editorial 
department of the Washington 
Afro-American and later was trans- 
ferred to the main office in Balti- 
more, where he became head of the 
sports department. 

He was accredited as a foreign 
correspondent in October, 1943, 
and has just returned to this coun- 


try after serving in the European 
Theatre of Operations. 

Vineent T. Tubbs was born in 
Dallas, Texas, in 1915 and attend- 
ed public schools there. He re- 
ceived the Bachelor of Arts degree 
from Morehouse College and did 
graduate work at the Atlanta Uni- 
versity. He was former city editor 
on a Virginia newspaper. 

Tubbs studied job printing un- 
der his father in Dallas and is a 
member of Delta Phi Delta, jour- 
nalistic society. He is a member 
of Kappa Alpha Psi fraternity. At 
one time he was its national presi- 
dent. 

He came to the Afro-American 
in 1941 as copy editor. In March, 
1943, he was accredited as a war 
correspondent to the South Pacific 
theatre of war and spent two years 
in Australia, New Guinea and 
many other points in the Pacific 
area. 

Herbert M. Frisby, a native Bal- 
timorean, is the son of the late 
Joseph Stephen and Ida Henry 
Frisby; the oldest of seven chil- 
dren, four of whom survive.. He 
was educated in the local schools 
and was graduated from the Col- 
ored High and Training School 
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(now Douglass High School), rank- 
ing fourth in a class of thirty-nine 
students. 

Frisby was graduated with the 
degree of Bachelor or Arts from the 
Howard University School of Lib- 
eral Arts and received the master’s 
degree from Columbia University 
in 1936. He received the high 
school principal’s diploma from Co- 
lumbia in 1936. He has taken 
courses leading toward the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy at New 
York University, University of 
Pennsylvania, Penn State College, 
University of Chicago, University 
of Maryland, In-Service Training 
Courses, Baltimore Publie Schools. 
He is now regularly employed as 
head of the science department of 
Douglass High School, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

In 1943 Frisby was accredited as 
war correspondent for The Afro- 
American Newspaper Chain and 
travelled the Alean (Alaska) High- 
way, making a study of the contri- 
butions and work of the 93rd, 95th, 
97th Negro Engineer Regiments in 
the construction of the famous in- 
ternational and pioneer highway. 

In 1944, as war correspondent 
for the Afro-American Chain and 
accredited to the Alaskan Depart- 
ment of the U. S. Army, he visited 
every army post where colored sol- 
diers are stationed in the Aleutian 
Islands and Alaska. 
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Frisby is a member of Allen 
African Methodist Episcopal 
Church, the American Teachers’ 
Association, the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People, the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, the Short 
Snorters’ Club, the Public 
Association, the Maryland State 
Teachers’ Association, the Council 
of Teachers of Biology and the 
Omega Psi Phi fraternity. He is 
married and has one son. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Phillips is the 
first Negro woman correspondent to 
be accredited for service overseas. 
She has been assigned to the Euro- 
pean Theatre and is representing 
The Afro-American. She was at 
one time editor of the Baltimore 
Afro-American and on the staff of 
its national bureau. 

David H. Orro was the first war 
correspondent to represent the Chi- 
cago Defender. He returned to this 
country in December, 1943, and 
was very enthusiastic about his trip 
to the British Isles. He stated that 
there were a large number of Ne- 
gro troops stationed in England 
during this time and that he had 
at one time or another visited 
every one of them. 

Edward B. Toles, another Chi- 
eago Defender war correspondent, 
arrived in London in March, 1944, 
to replace David H. Orro, who re- 
turned to the United States after 
more than ten months’ service. 

Deton J. Brooks, Jr., another 
Chicago Defender war correspon- 
dent, was the first Negro correspon- 
dent to reach the China-Burma- 
India theater of war. He sent back 
many interesting dispatches on the 
activities of Negro troops in that 
area, 

The first Negro correspondent to 
land in the Philippines with Amer- 
ican troops, Enoe P. Waters has 
flown more than 100,000 miles cov- 
ering the Pacific fighting fronts. 

Waters has estimated that he has 
talked to thousands of Negro troops 
in every Pacific theatre of opera- 
tions. Early in September, the 34- 
year-old correspondent toured Ne- 
gro and white encampments with 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt. He inter- 
viewed Australia’s Prime Minister 





John Curtin, Opposition Leader 
Robert Menzies, and William 
Hughes, deputy leader and Aus- 
tralian prime minister during 
World War I. 

Waters was the first correspon- 
dent to correct the false reports on 
the anti-Negro policy of Australia. 
He found Australia’s leading offi- 
cials anxious to correct the general 
impression that the ‘‘ white policy’’ 
of Australia was aimed at Ameri- 
can Negroes. Waters reported that 
the Australian people were cordial 
to ‘‘Negro troops’’ and that many 
of the higher officials were hungry 
for news about American Negroes. 
The only war correspondent to tour 
the Pacific battlefront with Bishop 
James A. Gregg, he was made a 
member of the Australian Journal- 
ists’ Club, and spoke on numerous 
oceasions at the University of Syd- 
ney and the University of Queens- 
land. 

Fletcher Peter Martin was born 
January 8, 1916, in MeMinnville, 

(Continued on page 118) 





The Open Door 
(Continued from page 109) 
still higher post. No one knows the 
future so well as to predict the role 
of any race or individual. The mot- 
to in the education of any people, 
then, should be to encourage every- 
one to prepare himself for what he 
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has shown the greatest aptitude. If 
the opportunity is not at hand, the 
thoroughly prepared man can make 
an opportunity. 

It is encouraging to find that Ne- 
groes of today are becoming alive 
to this situation and can appreciate 
the wisdom of Dr. Bowen’s words. 
Negroes a generation ago had the 
defeatist attitude. They had 
reached the point of believing that 
the entire race was doomed to 
drudgery. For example, the direc- 
tor of the technical department of 
a Pennsylvania high school near 
the border would not permit Negro 
students to enter his department 
for training in the trades. He 
turned them away, saying that no- 
body would employ them and the 
system would be wasting money in 
training them. For years the Ne- 
groes accepted this dictum as final 
and did nothing about it. Two 
years ago, however, the Negroes of 
the city held indignation meetings 
which memorialized the board of 
education for the dismissal of this 
teacher. He soon changed his atti- 
tude. The Negro students there 
now have the opportunity to pre- 
pare themselves to meet the de- 
mands of the present emergency. 





Negro History Week 


Should Be Wisely 
Observed 


(Continued from page 108) 

as soon as someone attains notoriety 
an inquirer will write the national 
office for his picture to be displayed 
on the walls of the schoolroom along 
with those of Lincoln, Douglass, 
Washington, and Dunbar. Looking 
at some of these misdirected exhib- 
its, the observer might wish that the 
pictures of those who are really 
great might break forth in voice to 
rebuke such a slander of the noble 
dead. 

For some time, however, we must 
endure these errors until we learn 
more about history. In the United 
States the teaching of our history 
and its relation to the record of 
other parts of the universe has been 
generally neglected. What we know, 
is mainly propaganda. 
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“A BLACK MAN. AN AMERICAN, ONE OF 


THE CREW...” 


ARLY in the spring of 1812, 
E. when hostility toward Great 

Britain because of her policy 
of interference with American 
trade and impressment of Amer- 
ican seamen was rising to fever- 
height, the enthusiasm of the war- 
party was still further elevated by 
a newspaper-story about a name- 
less American Negro sailor who, 
single-handed and at the expense 
of his own life, had disabled a 
British privateer sailing to capture 
American vessels. 

The press-account as it stands, 
while doubtless perfectly clear to 
the reading-public of that day, 
thoroughly familiar with the cir- 
cumstances of the time, neverthe- 
less requires some explanation to 
render it understandable to pres- 
ent-day readers. Why, for example, 
when war was not declared until 
June 18, 1812, had a British pri- 


vateer nearly four months earlier 


‘‘sailed ... for the Bay of Biscay 
to cruise for Americans?’’ The 
answer is that the French coast was 
under British blockade by the Or- 
ders in Council, and private as 
well as public armed vessels were 
enforcing the blockade by captur- 
ing the merchantmen, principally 
American, trading with France in 
defiance of the Orders. Why, fur- 
thermore, was ‘‘a black man, an 
American, one of the crew’’ of a 
British privateer? We cannot, of 
course, be sure of the answer in 
this particular case, but sailors of 
whatever nationality or race fre- 
quently found themselves stranded 
in foreign ports and were forced 
by sheer necessity to sign for‘a 
voyage under an alien flag. Prob- 
ably in this case, however, the cir- 
cumstances were unusual, for how 
are we to account for the reckless 
and self-sacrificing daring of this 
American Negro sailor if we assume 
that he knowingly signed on as a 
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member of the crew of a British 
privateer? The answer, no doubt, 
is that his ‘‘signing on’’ as a pri- 
vateersman was not voluntary, that 


the destination and purpose of the 


vessel, at least, was not revealed to 
him, that, very probably, he was 
‘*shanghaied’’ on board the vessel 
through the use of ‘‘knockout 
drops’’ or a rap over the head with 
a belaying-pin, and only discov- 
ered what sort of a vessel and voy- 
age he was on when he regained 
consciousness several hours at sea. 

Such an experience — assuming 
that this was the explanation for 
his presence on the privateer- 
schooner Speedwell — would have 
been enough to arouse the resent- 
ment of such a fiery-tempered, 
strong-willed man as the sailor 
proved himself to be, but is hardly 
sufficient of itself to account for 
the desperate and suicidal energy 
he was shortly to display in en- 
deavoring to disable the vessel. 
Sheer insanity might be suggested 
as an explanation, but seems hard- 
ly consistent with the cool if reck- 
less efficiency with which the sailor 
went about his enterprise. Patriotic 
sentiments were probably a factor 
—it is evidently the intention of 
the newspaper stery to imply this 
—but pure patriotism, even rein- 
foreed by personal resentment at 
having been shanghaied, hardly 
seems altogether adequate. 

There is a strong possibility that 
this American Negro sailor had 
served on a British war-vessel be- 
fore, and had been so handled that 
he had become imbued with an 
overpowering thirst for revenge— 
perhaps this impulse, rather than 
force or fraud, accounts for his 
presence on a British privateer. It 
is not as well known as it should 
be that a large part of the men both 
of the American merchant-marine 
and of the United States navy at 


this time were Negroes.! Negro 
merchant-seamen, as well as their 
white shipmates, were subject to 
impressment on British men-of-war 
and to the abominable treatment 
involved in British naval discipline. 
It is not generally known that of 
the four sailors—three of them 
American citizens—forcibly taken 
from the American war-vessel 
Chesapeake by the British vessel 
Leopard as deserters from the Brit- 
ish navy, June 22,’ 1807—an out- 
rage which brought the two nations 
to the verge of war—one was Wil- 
liam Ware, a Maryland mulatto, 
and another was Daniel Martin, 
referred to both as a Massachusetts 
Negro and as ‘‘a native Indian, 
born in the neighborhood of N. 
Bedford,’’ probably, therefore, one 
of the Negro-Indian half-breeds 
common on the Cape, of whom 
Crispus Attucks of ‘‘Boston Mas- 
sacre’’ fame is the best-known’ rep- 
resentative.2 When the British 
man-of-war Macedonian was cap- 
tured in the course of the War of 
1812, of five impressed American 
seamen found on board, three were 
blacks.* 

It is difficult to determine the 
Negro sailor’s motives and inten- 
tions. Was he deliberately intend- 
ing to sacrifice his own life in or- 
der to sink or disable a privateer 
sailing under the flag of a hated 
nation? Perhaps, on the other 
hand, he was engaged in a desper- 
ate gamble rather than in an act 


1See: Rivers, Gertrude B., ‘‘ Johnson 
and Davis in the Battle of Lake Erie,’” 
The Negre History Bulletin, vii (Dec., 
1943), 51. 

2MeMaster, John Bach, A history of 
the people of the United States, iii, N. Y., 
1893, 255-259; Briggs, L. Vernon Russell, 
History and genealogy of the Cabot fam- 
ily, Boston, 1927, ii, 533. Daniel Martin 
was not the only Negro-Indian sailor 
from Massachusetts to be impressed by 
the British; another was ‘‘ Jacob Smith, 
a blaek man, born in Barnstable, and be 
longing to the Marshpe Tribe’’ (Colum- 
bian Sentinel, Mar. 27, 1813). 

8Niles register, iv, 80. 
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of deliberate self-sacrifice. It may 
be that he hoped, by firing the 
privateer, to panic the crew into 
taking to the boats, when he might 
be able to extinguish the flames and 
take possession; perhaps he hoped 
only to force the vessel to return 
to port, and then take his chances 
of escape. If a gamble it was, the 
Negro sailor threw, and lost; if 
deliberate self-sacrifice, it had, at 
least, its immediate effect, though 
at a heavy cost. Whatever the views 
of the principal actor, it is incon- 
trovertible that his heroie deed, re- 
eounted below,* whether instigated 
by revenge or patriotism, must 
have thrilled hundreds of Amer- 
ican seamen, particularly those of 
his own race, and helped inspire 
them to the courageous feats by 
which many of them distinguished 
themselves in the war which imme- 
diately ensued. 


New York, March 31 [1812]. Captain 
Noble, of the ship Herald from Ports- 
mouth, Eng., has communicated to us the 
following intelligence: ‘‘The privateer 
schooner Speedwell, captain Hamilton, 
sailed from Guernsey the latter end of 
February for the Bay of Biscay, to cruise 
for Americans. The first night after 
sailing, a black man, an American, one 
of the crew, went into the main hold 
and set the vessel on fire near the bulk 
head of the liquor room, which was not 
discovered until she was on fire below, 
when a man was ordered down to examine 
the cause. The moment he got into the 
hold, the black man attacked and wound- 
ed him severely; upon which he retreated 
on deck. The black man was armed 
with a large knife, a cutlass and axe. 
The first lieutenant then went down, but 
soon returned severely wounded: as did 
three others after him. Finding the fire 
gaining fast, and near the liquor and 
magazine, they cut scuttles in the deck, 
and threw their powder and liquors over- 
board. The black man was then discov- 
ered trying to scuttle the schooner; then 
the captain jumped down and fired at 
him, but without effect. The black man 
retreated under the fore-castle deck, and 
began again to cut a hole in her bottom. 
By this time the crew had extinguished 
the flames, and fired several shots at the 
black man, seven of which entered his 
body—At every wound he would: say, 
‘No dead yet,’ and continued cutting. 
They were obliged at last to scuttle the 
forecastle deck when they fired at and 
killed him, after he had wounded seven 
men and done so much damage as to 
oblige the privateer to return to Guernsey 
Roads... .’’ 


4The weekly register (Baltimore), Apr. 
18, 1812, quoted in Niles register, ii, 120, 
and reprinted in many other newspapers. 


Jane Dabney Shackel- 
ford Receives Nation- 
wide Praise 


(Continued from page 107) 


Cheepie because she went ‘Cheep, 
cheep’ all the time. We had a lot 
of fun with her. I like to hold her 
in my hand and stroke her downy 
little feathers. Mary said: ‘I am 
going to raise Cheepie to be a big 
hen so she will lay eggs and hatch 
other little chicks. When these 


grow up, they will have more 
chicks. Then I will have a chicken 
farm’.’’. I mention this merely to 


give you the idea on which the book 
is built. 

Not particularly exciting text, 
to be sure, but for boys and girls 
who are just beginning to read, it 
is. And the fact that the people 
in the book are colored folks, pre- 
sented not as cartoon figures, not 
as absurd Amos and Andy charac- 
ters, but simply and solely as Amer- 
icans, gives the book great impor- 
tance. 

Jane Dabney Shackelford has 
done America a favor in giving it 
this book. And American parents, 
white and colored alike, will be do- 
ing their children a favor by giv- 
ing them a copy. 

M. CrosBy Rocers. 





A Tribute to the Ne- 
gro War Corre- 
spondent 


(Continued from page 116) 


Tenn. He attended elementary and 
high school in Louisville, Kentucky, 
where he has made his home since 
early childhood. He is a graduate 
of the Louisville Municipal College 
and was a member of the football 
team there. 

For two years he was city editor 
of The Lowisville Leader and was a 
director of the National Youth Ad- 
ministration personnel for the State 
of Kentucky. He became a mem- 
ber of the staff of The Lowisville 
Defender in July, 1942, where he 
was feature writer and columnist. 
In January, 1943, he was accredit- 
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ed as war correspondent for that 
paper and was assigned to General 
MacArthur’s command in the 
Southwest Pacific. 

He was the first colored corre- 
spondent accredited to that area. 
Martin has graphically described 
the activities of colored troops in 
the advance lines of Australia, re- 
turning to Command Headquarters 
only once to cover the Eleanor 
Roosevelt visit. On November 15, 
1943, through arrangement with 
The Louisville Defender, Fletcher 
Martin became pool correspondent, 
representing member papers of the 
Negro Newspaper Publishers’ As- 
sociation, giving him the widest 
readership of any colored war cor- 
respondent. Prior to the pool ar- 
rangement Martin’s releases were 
regularly featured in the Kansas 
City Call, Houston Informer, Dal- 
las Express, New Orleans Sentinel, 
Los Angeles Sentinel and the Lou- 
isville Defender. 


Charles H. Loeb, city editor of 
the Cleveland Call and Post, is now 
on leave of absence representing 
the Negro Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association in the Central Pacific 
war zone. 

During his eighteen-year jour- 
nalistie career, this 39-year-old, 
Louisiana-born, jovial 200-pounder 
has worked in virtually every de- 
partment of the field, heginning as 
sports writer with the Louisiana 
Weekly at New Orleans in 1926. 

Educated in the public schools 
of New Orleans and at Howard, 
University, Loeb planned to study 
medicine, but succumbed to the 
lure of printer’s ink when recruit- 
ed to help publish the initial edi- 
tion of the Louisiana Weekly. With 
the Atlanta World, Loeb was re- 
garded as a top-flight advertising 
man, but while there he also spent 
much time in the editorial rooms. 

In Cleveland for the past twelve 
years, he worked with both the 
Cleveland Eagle, now defunct, and 
with the Call and Post, first as ad- 
vertising manager, and for the past 
six years as city editor. While with 
the latter paper he wrote a weekly 
feature, ‘‘Editorial in Rhyme,”’ 
and at times doubled as photogra- 
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pher-engraver-layout man and edi- 
tor. 

Roi Vincent Ottley is the son of 
Jerome P. and Beatrice (Brisbane) 
Ottley and was born in Harlem, 
New York City, August 2, 1906. 
He attended the University of 
Michigan for two years, after which 
he returned to New York to begin 
his career as a reporter (1930) on 
the Amsterdam Star-News. During 
these years he continued his studies 
both at Columbia University and 
New York University. He also at- 
tended St. John’s University, 
School of Law, in Brooklyn. 

The Rosenwald Foundation and 
Houghton Mifflin, publishers of his 
book ‘‘New World A-Coming,”’ 
sponsored a round-the-world tour 
for him, on which he gathered ma- 
terial for a book planned to be ‘‘a 
first-hand account of the colored 
peoples who are fighting on the 
world’s battlefronts.’’ At the same 
time he was on an assignment for 
Liberty Magazine as the first Negro 
war correspondent for a.national 
publication. Ottley is now back in 
the United States after having vis- 
ited Africa, India, China, and Rus- 
sia. He managed to spend a great 
deal of time with the Negro troops 
of the United States and has sent 
back many feature articles on the 
Negro soldiers’ participation on 
the battlefronts. He is now writing 
a column for PM on his impres- 
sions of the Negro troops’ partici- 
pation in the war on the various 
war fronts. 





Slave Auctions and 
Jails 


(Continued from page 106) 


were a slave woman Lucy and her 
child whom Haley had bought at a 
small town in Kentucky with a 
view to selling on some plantation 
in the far South. The woman was 
made to believe, however, that she 
was to be hired out as a cook in 
Louisville, where she would be with 
her husband. Before the boat 
reached Louisville, Haley sold the 
child for forty-five dollars and later 
stole it from its mother as she was 


surveying the crowd on the wharf 
at Louisville, hoping to see her 
husband. 

‘*When the boat, creaking, and 
groaning, and puffing, had loosed 
from the wharf, and was beginning 
slowly to strain herself along, the 
woman returned to her old seat. 
The trader was sitting there,—the 
child was gone! 

‘* “Why, why;—where?’ she be- 
gan in bewildered surprise. 

“* ‘Luey,’ said the trader, ‘your 
child’s gone; you may as well know 
it first as last.’ 

‘“‘The woman did not scream. 
Dizzily she sat down. Her slack 
hands fell lifeless by her side. Her 
eyes looked straight forward, but 
she saw nothing. All the noise and 
hum of the boat, the groaning of 
the machinery, mingled dreamily 
to her bewildered ear; and the 
poor, dumbstricken heart had nei- 
ther cry nor tear to show for its 
utter misery.’’ 

Uncle Tom, who saw the entire 
transaction, tried to console the 
mother. ‘‘Honestly, with tears 
running down his own cheeks, he 
spoke of a heart of love in the skies, 
of a pitying Jesus, and an eternal 
home; but the ear was deaf with 
anguish, and the palsied heart 
could not feel. 


‘‘Night came on —night calm, 
unmoved, and glorious, shining 
down with her innumerable and 
solemn angel eyes, beautiful but 
silent. There was no speech nor 
language, no pitying voice nor 
helping hand, from that distant 
sky. One after another, the voices 
of business or pleasure died away ; 
all on the boat were sleeping, and 
the ripples at the prow were plain- 
ly heard. Tom stretched himself 
out on a box, and there, as he lay, 
he heard, ever and anon, a smoth- 
ered sob or ery from the prostrate 
creature, —‘Oh! what shall I do? 
O Lord! O good Lord, do help me!’ 
and so, ever and anon, until the 
murmur died away in silence. 

**At midnight Tom waked with a 
sudden start. Something black 
passed quickly by him to the side 
of the boat, and he heard a splash 
in the water. No one else saw or 
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heard anything. He raised his 
head,—the woman’s place was va- 
cant. He got up and sought about 
him in vain. The poor bleeding 
heart was still, at last, and the 
river rippled and dimpled just as 
brightly as if it -had not closed 
above it. 

‘**Patience! patience! ye whose 
hearts swell indignant at wrongs 
like these. Not one throb of an- 
guish, not one tear of the oppressed, 
is forgotten by the Man of Sor. 
rows, the Lord of Glory. In his 
patient, generous bosom he hears 
the anguish of a world. Bear thou, 
like him, in patience, and labor in 
love; for sure as he is God, ‘the 
vear of his redeemed shall come.’ ”’ 





The Great and the 
Near-Great 
(Continued from page 120) 


Fayetteville in North Carolina, de- 
scendants of Aaron Revels who 
served also as a soldier in the war 
of independence, have an outstand- 
ing record for service as teachers, 
lawyers, statesmen and martyrs. 
Sheridan Leary died with John 
Brown at Harpers Ferry in 1859. 
Fannie Turner, a teacher in the 
East St. Louis Public Schools, 
traces her ancestry to Nat Turner, 
who led the Southampton Insurrec- 
tion in 1831. What we know about 
such families is the meager fact 
that a few attained unusual dis- 
tinction. We need to complete 
these accounts by developing them 
in all their ramifications. 


Equality Before the 
Law 
(Continued from page 100) 


rights of other citizens, for if the 
law continually fails in one point 
it will eventually break down alto- 
gether. At times white men have 
been lynched in the same fashion 
as have Negroes, and the lawless 
element, after disposing of Negroes 
in this fashion, began to proscribe 
Catholics and Jews. 
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THE GREAT AND THE NEAR-GREAT 


URING these days the Association for the 
ID Study of Negro Life and History as the 

sponsors of the celebration of Negro His- 
tory Week receives hundreds of calls for stories 
and pictures of persons who have achieved locally 
only and in some sphere not regarded by the think- 
ing element of the country as significant. The na- 
tional office is sometimes belabored because of its 
inability to answer such calls satisfactorily. These 
calls, although numerous at the moment, will all 
but cease after the celebration has passed. Some 
of these requests, however, indicate solid history 
which has been too long neglected. The merits of 
these local workers in restricted spheres might have 
a higher appraisal if better known. Numbers of 
these unhonored and unsung laborers for humanity 
deserve more attention than they have received. 
This can never be done, however, unless those in 
their communities will write up these stories and 
circulate them through channels reaching the read- 
ing public. One national staff cannot perform this 
service. 

The failure to record and publish such records 
accounts for our ignorance of some of the most 
important family history in America. The Negro 
family as such has been all but eliminated from 
some circles by such incomplete works as those 
studies of the Negro family produced by E. Frank- 
lin Frazier under the influence of the unenlightened 
department of sociology of the University of Chi- 
cago. There they teach that the Negro family was 
all but non-existent except so far as the mother 
could hold together her children resulting from 
temporary unions with men with whom she mated. 
History shows, however, that many of the unions 
of the slave husband and wife were considered just 
as sacred and served the same purpose as legal mar- 
riage. The slaves in some of the colonies, more- 
over, were required to marry by law; and free Ne- 
groes entered into marriage as did white pesons. In 
such incomplete studies the Negoes who proved to 
be too strong to be held by the chains of slavery 
and made themselves free—more than 50,000 fam- 


, 


ilies—are ignored by these “great scholars,” who 
are remaking to their order the past of the Negro. 

When the clouds of this slander on the Negro 
have been dispelled and the truth gets a hearing the 
Negro family will take a high place in American 
history. Many Negro families have a well con- 
nected history from the time of the American Revo- 
lution. Their story runs farther back, of course, 
but records in general were neglected prior to 1790 
when the first census of the United States was 
taken; and Negroes, most of whom were too poor 
to educate themselves at their own expense as oth- 
ers had to do in those days, could not easily keep 
records. In this case, however, the work of the 
student of the Negro family is not hopelessly un- 
productive. Negroes were in close relations with 
the other people better circumstanced, and often in 
their records may be found the story of the Negro 
family. The student of Negro history soon dis- 
covers in his researches that most of the history of 
the Negro is found in sources which are not la- 
belled as having any special bearing on the Negro. 

The Negro families requiring attention are too 
numerous to be mentioned in this brief statement. 
Only a few cases to show the possibilities of the 
field can be referred to. The most striking case 
which has come to the attention of the writer was 
the recent visit of W. M. Lew, a descendant of 
Barzilai Lew, a soldier under George Washington 
and later a member of the fife-corps that rendered 
the music at the inauguration of George Wash- 
ington in 1789. This family has a fine record for 
efficient service as desirable citizens in New Eng- 
land down to the present day. Mr. Lew who paid 
this visit has been serving in the Marines during 
the present war, although seventy-nine years old, 
and has just returned from a trip to Casablanca 
and other points in North Africa. Sergeant Royal 
Nickens, now serving in the present war, is a de- 
scendant of the Nickens family of Lancaster and 
Northumberland Counties of Virginia, from which 
went nine members to serve in the army and navy 


during the American Revolution. The Learys of 
(Continued on page 119) 








